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THE TURN OF THE YEAR 
HE harvest still marks the turn of the year for 
Tt Canada, and until the wheat crop of the prairie 
provinces is safely garnered its fate keeps a 
million farmers in suspense and in one way or another 
commands the interest of us all. This year, owing to 
the drought in the West, it is estimated that the crop 
will be the poorest since 1924. Instead of having our 
transportation and storage systems strained by half a 
billion bushels as was the case last year, the experts 
consider that we will do well if we harvest a total of 
250,000,000 bushels. If weather conditions are good 
during the next few weeks, we may do a little better; 
if they are bad, and early frosts are prevalent, we may 
do worse. Yet it is remarkable that these dismal 
prospects, which a few years ago would have plunged 
the West into consternation and spread an atmosphere 
of depression over the whole country, have been 
accepted with a philosophical steadiness by the wheat- 
growers themselves and have only tempered the 
optimism of our industrialists and financiers. The 
composure of the farmers is partly due to several 
mitigating factors in the situation. The carry-over 
from last year’s bumper crop is not exactly known 
but it is estimated at 100,000,000 bushels, and with 
the price of wheat already half a dollar higher than 
it was in the spring, wheat-pool members will have 
unexpected profits coming on their last year’s harvest, 
while those who reap a fair light crop will get a return 
at this or a higher price that will almost equal their 
return for last year. Then the spread of mixed farm- 
ing on the prairies that has occurred during the last few 
years will help many to tide themselves over a poor 
season, for livestock is bringing practically double the 
price it commanded in 1924 when the wheat crop only 
ran to 245,000,000 bushels. But in some districts 
there will be farmers with ‘neither feed nor seed’ for 
the coming year, and their relief will be a matter of 
general concern. 
: ® *¢ 
HE change in our national economic fabric which 
T has been taking place during recent years, with 
the opening of the North, the development of 
industrial activities in the West, and the enormous 
expansion of our manufacturing industries, will only 
now be realized by those foreign financiers and indus- 


trialists who still consider Canada only as an agricul- 
tural country. For the partial failure of the wheat 
crop which would have been a national calamity not so 
long ago now seems hardly sufficient to check our 
increasing prosperity. Our railways have so increased 
their volume of freight in mine and forest products 
and general traffic that the loss of half the expected 
total bulk of the year’s wheat tonnage, though a serious 
matter, is no longer a crippling blow. Our agricul- 
tural-implement industry, which is most nearly affected 
by conditions in the West, has built up so great an 
exporting business that its stocks have held up well in 
the face of the worst reports from the prairies. The 
motor industry will perhaps be hard hit, but here again 
there has been no spectacular drop in its shares, nor 
has the general level of industrial stocks been 
appreciably affected. A factor, of course, that has 
helped to sustain confidence is the heavy general crop 
in Ontario, where weather conditions have been good. 
The reports of restricted wheat crops in the Argentine 
and Australia have also had a steadying effect, for 
with two-dollar wheat already being prophesied those 
of our farmers who harvest an average crop will have 
a bonanza year, and the total return to the West for 
its thin crop may come near to equalling that received 
in 1928. But the salient fact remains that while wheat 
is still the most important single factor in our national 
economy, industry in Canada has now become so 
diversified, and our mining and pulp industries in par- 
ticular have expanded so vastly, that a poor wheat 
yield no longer means retrogression for the country, 
it merely means that for a year we will, as it were, 


mark time. 
* * * 


HE class of our people that will be hardest hit 
by the light crop, next to those farmers who 


suffer most from the drought, is unskilled 
labour. ‘The harvest season as a rule is the time of all 
the year when employment for this class of labour is 
at its height, fifty thousand or more extra hands being 
required on the prairies. But this year the Western 
demand is so light that the railways are running no 
harvest excursions from the East at all; and as a con- 
sequence the annual problem of absorbing our surplus 
labour at the end of the summer has been advanced by 
over two months. Conditions which usually obtain in 
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our eastern cities in late autumn are threatening now. 
Hundreds of men who would ordinarily be starting on 
their trek west are tramping the streets or besieging 
the employment agencies looking for work, some of 
them immigrants with no friends or home on this side 
of the water, some of them repatriated Canadians, or 
Americans, who have been lured across the border by 
reports that employment in Canada was at a high 
level. Employment in the skilled labour market, it is 
true, was never higher than at present, but that does 
little good to the unskilled worker who is out of a job 
and who reads the broadcast warning of Toronto’s 
mayor to keep away from that city if he does not want 
to starve. A cynic might find pointed things to say 
of our city fathers who are simultaneously using all 
the means of publicity to attract tourists who have 
money to spend and to warn off all poor men in search 
of a living. But in our present unorganized state as 
regards the unemployment problem nothing else can 
be expected, for the controllers of each of our cities 
know that if it once got a name for giving subsistence 
to the unemployed they would soon be riding the 
freights towards it from every point of the compass 
until it had all the unemployed of the country in its 
bread-lines. 
* * * 
TILL, it is clear that there must be something 
S wrong with our present system when we find the 
administrators of our largest cities, cities bursting 
with wealth, roaring with industry, using the language 
of panic to keep unemployed men away from their 
gates, and all because there are a few hundred tem- 
porarily unemployed men already on their hands who 
may have to be fed at the public expense. At present 
this fear of having unemployed workers is a national 
bogey; city vies with city in broadcasting warnings to 
workers to keep away from it when the winter comes 
round ; labour organizations oppose all schemes for the 
immigration of British workers because of this fear of 
a labour surplus; youths who leave work on the land 
and make for the cities because it is their perhaps 
mistaken ambition to be a sheet-metal worker, or a 
plumber, or a stock-broker, are looked upon as near 
criminals. Yet the truth is that we have less unem- 
ployment than almost any other industrial nation, that 
we are the wealthiest nation of our size in the whole 
world, young, resilient, dynamic, with unparalleled 
resources to exploit, with ever widening markets for 
our products, ever developing industries, and every 
conceivable guarantee of continuing prosperity. If we 
once faced our ‘unemployment problem’, adopted a 
system of unemployment insurance, and_ properly 
organized our system of employment exchanges so that 
a labour surplus could be shifted from east to west or 
from south to north as required, this national bogey 
would shrivel to pigmy proportions. Our Immigration 
Department at Ottawa could then proceed with its 
work of building up our population without being 
badgered into a state of suspended animation by 
excited organizations and associations whenever there 
are a few thousand men unemployed owing to purely 
localized or temporary conditions. 
* * * 


to Canada with the object of stimulating British 
migration just at the time when the partial failure 
of the wheat crop has made our chronic fear of unem- 


| T is a pity that Mr. Thomas should happen to come 


ployment acute. For although the short crop will 
certainly contract the employment of unskilled labour 
for the balance of the year, it will not affect to any 
great degree the progress of those industries based on 
mining, pulp, or power developments, nor, if two-dollar 
wheat is realized, will it affect our general manufac- 
tories. And it is in these industries that we will be 
requiring ever more labour of the sort that Great 
Britain can provide. If we do not get this class of 
labour in the future from England, it will, of course, 
be supplied from the labour surplus in the United 
States. There is a case to be made for accepting 
American labour rather than spend money to assist 
British labour to cross the Atlantic; but if the British 
Government were willing to assume the entire trans- 
portation cost, there should be no objection here to 
trying the experiment of extending the privilege of 
nomination for assisted passages to industrial workers 
as well as agricultural. And, on an equal cost basis, 
the advantages of procuring British labour as against 
American are obvious. There is no question here of 
making invidious distinctions against the Americans: 
it is merely a matter of common sense. At present the 
greatest check on immigration into Canada next to the 
fear of unemployment is the fear that our British 
stock will be ultimately submerged if too many 
Europeans are allowed in, and already we have seen 
a barrier raised against certain classes of non-preferred 
Europeans which will bar tens of thousands from our 
shores. Yet it is these Europeans rather than the 
English who make the best stock to break new ground 
and extend our areas under cultivation. We need 
them for this purpose and for manual labour, too; 
they bring fresh strains into the country that are of 
real value, and so long as their numbers did not over- 
shadow the British there would be no opposition to 
their free entry. But the number of British immi- 
grants under present conditions does not offset the 
foreign, and this state of things will persist so long 
as we favour agricultural immigrants, for the British 
are no longer an agricultural people. Since our 
industry is now growing as fast as did our agriculture 
in the past generation, we can see our way to absorbing 
many more industrial workers than we could in the 
past, and it is only by encouraging more British 
workers to come over that we will exorcize the racial 
fear which will otherwise keep out many European 
agriculturists who would be glad to settle on our land. 
More British stock therefore is essential to our free 
national growth, and a special reason for doing every- 
thing in our power to stimulate its flow towards the 
St. Lawrence is supplied by the Americans’ new quota 
law, which invites tens of thousands more Englishmen 
into their country annually than were previously 
allowed. The glamour of ‘American prosperity’ is so 
alluring, at a distance, that if we do not take action we 
may find our share of British migration diminishing 
instead of increasing in the near future. 
* * * 


T is remarkable that the new American quotas have 
not provoked more resentment than has yet been 
manifested from those countries which are 

unfavourably affected. Foreign opinion seems much 
more exercised over the new American tariff, and 
protests from about forty nations have showered upon 
Washington. But their effect upon the Senate Com- 
mittee does not seem to have been material, and any 
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reductions that are being made or contemplated in the 
Hawley schedule are due to pressure from domestic 
forces. This has been so great in the case of shingles 
and lumber that almost all the proposed increases have 
been discarded, and feeling in Canada and especially 
in British Columbia has been considerably mollified in 
consequence. ‘There does not seem to be any prospect 
of a similar change being made in regard to the new 
duties on cattle, but in view of the continental shortage 
of cattle that has driven meat prices to their present 
high level, the probabilities are that the only sufferers 
from this item will be the American consumers who 
will have to pay still higher prices for the beefsteaks 
which are their staple diet. The effects of the new 
tariff on the numerous smaller items of our exports 
to the United States should be capable of correction 
by a concentration of our selling efforts on our other 
foreign markets. Increased trade within the Empire 
is the most popular alternative, and plans towards 
that end are no doubt being worked out at Ottawa, 
although the Government so far have been very close 
as to their intentions. A straight increase in the 
British Preference would still be a popular move; but 
with Mr. Snowden threatening to dispense with the 
only British duties which give Canadian goods a 
preference in the British market, the leaders of our 
opposition would have some heavy ammunition to use 


against it. 
* * * 


chance there may have been of a move towards 

a general scheme of Imperial Preferences, and 
if anyone else than Lord Beaverbrook had chosen this 
moment to launch a campaign for Free Trade within 
the Empire his friends would have been seriously 
concerned for his sanity. But Lord Beaverbrook’s 
enthusiasms have long been accepted as the natural 
expression of an incurably romantic nature. It is true 
that Sir John Ferguson, the first ‘Empire Crusader’ 
to break a lance in the new cause, won his fight at 
Twickenham; but it is to be remarked that in that 
Conservative constituency he only won by 500 votes 
as against a majority of 7,000 for the Conservative 
candidate who won the seat two months earlier on the 
orthodox party platform. Whatever plans our Govern- 
ment may work out to promote our trade with the 
Empire as an offset to any loss suffered from the new 
American restrictions will assuredly command wide 
support. But perhaps the finest opportunities for our 
exporters lie in those foreign markets which are out- 
side both the United States and the Empire. Our 
trade with Europe and the Orient has shown an 
infinitely greater proportionate increase during recent 
years than our trade with either of our two largest 
customers, and with the general foreign feeling of 
irritation against our American competitors which is 
the natural result of their new tariff, our exporters 
have an unequalled opportunity to increase their share 
of the trade in foreign markets. It goes without 
saying that if we were so foolish as to raise our own 
tariff barriers, we would lose that advantage. 

* * * 


Ts results of the British election killed any 


afford to fall into the error of believing 


|: our present circumstances, we Canadians cannot 
that what Senator Reed and his friends consider 


the best fiscal policy for the United States would be 
a good policy for Canada. Fortunately Mr. Bennett 
has made this policy his own, and, as the Vancouver 
Sun has discovered, he is not the man to make the 
most even of its meagre potentialities. Mr. Bennett 
is advising us to adopt a policy of economic nationalism 
which would, he asserts, enable us to keep at home the 
money received for our exports and so build up our 
Canadian manufacturing industry until we made prac- 
tically everything in the way of manufactured goods 
for ourselves. One has only to regard the United 
States’ position today to see that a policy of prohibitive 
tariffs leads inexorably to quite other results. The 
Americans have a tariff barrier that prevents them 
from receiving in manufactured imports the payment 
for their exports. The consequence is that they have 
to invest the money they receive for their exports in 
those countries whose goods they will not buy in 
return: otherwise they would have to take payment in 
gold, and most painful reactions would ensue if such 
a stream of gold were forced upon them. The cogent 
logic of finance has forced the Americans to lend 
Germany, for example, almost as much as she has paid 
to her creditors under the Dawes plan—a fortunate 
thing for her creditors since no one knows how she 
could have paid them otherwise. Now Canada’s 
exports are proportionately much greater than those 
of the U.S.A., and even accepting imports at our 
present rate we already have over a billion and a half 
invested abroad; so if we were to adopt Mr. Bennett’s 
policy and arrest the flow of our imports, the benefit 
so far as capital is concerned would accrue to those 
countries to which we export rather than to ourselves, 
since their industrialists and not ours would have the 
use of billions of hard-earned Canadian money. 


* * * 


low tariff interests progresses, it is interesting 

to see how the influence of Wall Street is 
gradually asserting itself in favour of moderation, and 
the new schedule may yet be considerably modified in 
its terms. But overshadowing all other economic 
matters in world importance is the conference on the 
Young plan at The Hague, which at the time of 
writing is at a deadlock as a result of Mr. Snowden’s 
stand on England’s rights—the novel experience of 
sacrifices being demanded from France instead of from 
England having thrown the Continental delegates into 
a state of stupefaction that has arrested all proceedings. 
The strength of English feeling may be judged by the 
fact that Mr. Snowden is in the position (unique for 
a British statesman) of being supported by the Labour 
Herald and the Morning Post, by Winston Churchill 
and David Lloyd George, as well as by a united govern- 
ment. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer must have 
enjoyed the sensation he created, for he has so far 
unbent as to say that if there is any compromise it 
will not be the compromise of the man who wanted 
his house painted brown and whose wife wanted it 
painted white and who compromised by painting it 
white. While Canadian sympathies are solidly with 
Mr. Snowden, we hope that this will not be a case of 
compromising by leaving the house unpainted. 


RICHARD DE BriSAY. 


A S the struggle at Washington between high and 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH NORTHERN SETTLEMENT? 
By E. NEWTON-WHITE 


VERY once in a while, something crops up in 
3 connection with agricultural settlement in the 

woods of Northern Canada, which might be 
supposed to give even the most casually observant 
person an idea that something is wrong—either with 
the country or the way it is managed. Periodically 
recurring forest fires, which destroy life and property ; 
timber administration troubles; and so on. Nor will 
all the assurances of those who—for one reason or 
another—constitute themselves boosters of northern 
settlement, be sufficient to obscure the situation. 

Back in the spring, a northern member of a pro- 
vincial legislature stated that large numbers of settlers 
in his part of the Province were in a state of distress 
as bad as that of the Welsh miners; were living in 
shacks; were deeply sunk in debt, and discouraged to 
the point of giving up. He was, of course, quickly 
contradicted. 

It is not difficult to understand the refusal of 
interested parties to admit plain facts; although the 
truth is bound to come out in the end, and perhaps be 
more damaging for the attempted suppression. But it 
is difficult to understand the attitude of those who, 
for no apparent reason, seem anxious to discredit all 
attempts which are made to show up unsatisfactory 
conditions. Optimism, in many forms of Canadian 
development and activity, has gone crazy, and it is 
reckoned akin to heresy or treason to suggest in print 
or public that everything is not superlatively satis- 
factory. For, unfortunately enough, the conditions 
described by the northern Member existed—and would 
still exist if not temporarily ameliorated by the summer 
season—in practically every instance where a certain 
favourable influence, to be indicated later, is not 
present. This not only in the Province for which he 
was speaking, but also the adjoining. 

To take, for example, a section of a well-known 
agricultural region now in process of development for 
upwards of thirty years. In fairness, it need be 
localized no closer. Significantly, it lies in one of the 
admittedly best sections of the north country as to soil, 
climate, and potential markets; whereby it is an indi- 
cation of what is happening in less favoured regions. 

It is freely admitted that the superficially observant 
stranger could motor through this district today and 
leave with the impression that it is prosperous. Cars 
are thick upon the roads; almost every farmer with a 
road has a car of some sort. At the time of writing 
the fields carry good stands of timothy and grain, and 
even the brilliantly green brush springing up all over 
the burns and uncultivated land lends an appearance 
of richness. 

The wilfully blind to things as they are can be 
depended upon to take away and disseminate the pros- 
perity idea, but honest and more exact observation will 
immediately detect something of the true state of 
affairs. There is something lacking in houses and 
buildings, in fences, in the number and quality of the 
livestock in view; a significance in the many empty 
farms, in the heavy preponderance of hay-fields over 
grain-fields, and in the large areas of hay rapidly 
degenerating to wild-grass and weeds, from a complete 


absence of rotation, which cannot fail to tell the story 
to the open-minded observer. And between the 
winter and the summer, in this part of the North, the 
difference in living conditions, in employment, in the 
general appearance of the countryside, is very great. 

Last winter, in this area, there was but one differ- 
ence between the majority of the settlers and the 
Welsh miners, in that the settlers could get credit 
while the miners could not. Had the local merchants 
refused further credit at any particular time, there 
would have been people starving as soon as the supply 
of food in their houses ran out, which might be in 
four or five days or the same night! A local mer- 
chant with a wide connection among the settlers, made 
the assertion that nine out of ten of his customers 
were in this position. Today, another storekeeper and 
creamery operator, with an equal knowledge of local 
affairs, predicts a very hard winter ahead. Nor is 
there anything in sight to indicate otherwise. 


As housing conditions are usually regarded in 
Canada, a generally low standard prevails. Many, of 
course, live in shacks, and many others in dwellings 
not at all superior to shacks so far as construction and 
living space goes. Some dwellings, dating from more 
prosperous days, may be dignified by the name of 
house by their proportions, yet are unfinished or badly 
out of repair. Across two or three settled townships, 
the farms having adequate barns and sanitary livestock 
accommodation can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. 

Perhaps seventy-five per cent. of the farms are 
mortgaged under the Loan systems of the Province. 
Just how many are in good standing with their repay- 
ments only the administration can say. Certain it is 
that some have given up entirely, and more state that 
they may be forced to. It is common knowledge 
locally that the majority are in arrears. At the time 
of which we speak, a municipal organization had about 
five-eighths of its total tax roll uncollected after six 
months’ collecting efforts. 


Financial pressure has caused the livestock to be 
cut down to about half the normal, and the section 
has never carried more than a fraction of its need or 
capacity. On many properties the owners are non- 
resident wholly or for the greater part of the time. 
On a very considerable percentage of farms, the only 
farming operation carried on is the cutting of hay from 
fields which have been in hay for years. 

A man, a pioneer himself, whose business in an 
official capacity has brought him in close contact with 
the settlers for over twenty years, stated to the writer 
that a very definite change of attitude was observable 
this spring. He said that when he called, and in his 
usual custom inquired in a friendly way as to what 
would be the extent of their farming operations this 
summer, for the first time in his experience he saw 
almost universal discouragement. In effect the answer 
was: ‘Well, we don’t know how much to do. We 
can’t do a thing without going still further into debt 
to do it, even to buying seed grain and potatoes, and 
our luck seems to be out!’ Actually, they have turned 
in again to the best of their limitations as might be 
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expected of a Canadian community. But what an 
unsatisfactory situation! 

Let it be well understood that there are exceptions 
among the residents to whom nothing of the foregoing 
applies. They are seemingly prosperous; have good 
houses, and drive quite decent cars. These are they 
who are pointed out to the inquirer as evidence that 
there is nothing much wrong. With little fear of 
contradiction it may be flatly stated that not one such 
case is that of a family depending entirely on the farm. 
Inquiry would show that they have other sources of 
income. Perhaps a boy or two in the mines, or on 
the railroad; some member of the family able to earn 
money from one outside source or another; a man able 
to leave his family in charge for short intervals or all 
winter, while he earns good wages on distant mining 
or lumbering jobs. Perhaps he can muster enough 
unpaid help to grow truck of limited varieties, and has 
facilities for its delivery to a select market. Perhaps 
they have some timber left. 

These are the more fortunate ones; but—it is not 
farming, nor does it help out those who have not got 
these advantages. A fact which should not be lost 
sight of, is that the much advertised assistance to 
settlers in the shape of opportunities of casual employ- 
ment on roads, in the mines and woods, has about the 
same relation to improvement of the agricultural 
situation as the dole to English unemployment. It 
enables those who can take advantage of it to exist, 
but gets them nowhere. Farming, on however small 
a scale, is a full-time job demanding the constant 
presence of the operator. The man who must hurry 
in a few acres of crop in the spring, get out to work, 
perhaps stay away from home until messages advise 
him that the hay is ready, or the grain is ripe, cannot 
be a farmer, and experience shows that it will be very 
long before he can ever become one. 

It may now be asked; does the foregoing descrip- 
tion represent the equivalent of distress, unfavourable 
living conditions, debt, and reason for discouragement, 
or does it not? 

If you are disposed to make light of the situation 
you may blame it to the supposedly inevitable 
vicissitudes of a pioneer section; to the big fire which 
destroyed every single possession of many of the 
farmers, several years ago; to the weather of the last 
three years; to the general ineptitude of the settlers. 
All these are easy ways out for those looking for one. 
But wait! 

Hard as the fire hit, it should be possible, by this 
time, for a good worker—given a fair chance and 
ordinary circumstances—to be getting on his feet again. 
There are well-known local instances of men who, 
having lost everything by fire, turned to other occupa- 
tions and are now well enough off to be a surprising 
contrast to those who stayed on. It has been made 
possible for the farmer to more than replace his losses 
by fire in stock, buildings, and implements, on borrowed 
money; but that has not saved the situation; it seems 
indeed to have aggravated it as things have turned out. 
And then there is the undeniable fact that there is 
now nothing to choose between those who were burned 
out and those who saved their houses, buildings, stock 
and implements intact, so far as financial condition is 
concerned. 

The weather, admittedly bad, was yet not so bad 


but that those fortunate few—the very few—who had 
help enough, machinery enough, barn space enough, 
could save their crops in a fair condition. Except, of 
course, where lack of drainage precluded even the 
cutting of them. 

The fact is that the staple crops of the section, hay 
and oats, as cash crops, have no market when saved. 
It is useless, for instance, to bemoan the loss of the 
thousands of tons of uncut and unsaved hay of the 
1928 season, when the small amount actually saved in 
good shape was either unsaleable or else baled and 
sold at a loss. The markets supposedly provided by 
the mining camps and logging operations do not 
demand more than a fraction of the hay and oats 
produced locally. The cultivated land alone in the 
section under consideration, were it all available for 
sale, could probably in normal years supply with hay 
and oats all the local market formed by the mining, 
construction, and lumbering activities within profitable 
shipping distances. Instead of which the local 
products are in competition with the output of about 
two hundred and seventy-five railway miles of settle- 
ment. 

Yes, of course! We all know that the remedy is 
to feed the crops and sell the results as cream or beef, 
pork or wool. But, who is going to show a northern 
farmer, already in difficulties, how he is going to 
become a producer of these on a large enough scale 
to make a living? Involved is not merely the 
acquisition of livestock, but adequate barn space, 
stabling, water supply, additional cleared land, pasture, 
fencing, and machinery. Some settlers have enough of 
one or more of these necessities, but very few have all. 
And remember that we are speaking of a section which 
is on a par with the prairies so far as local timber can 
help with building and fencing. 

To get the right slant on the situation, the limita- 
tions of agriculture in the Northern claybelts must be 
realized. To begin with, the word ‘clay’ speaks for 
itself. It means soil requiring the maximum of power 
to work. This is no country for light or makeshift 
equipment, but for heavy duty implements, heavy 
horses, and the tractor. The shortness of the working 
and growing season demands intense work and speed 
in all operations from seeding to fall plowing; in other 
words a full equipment of large machinery, motor 
power, and much help. The long feeding periods— 
seven months as a rule—mean that large acreages must 
be cropped. The uncertainty of good harvest weather, 
and the certainty of bad weather in the late fall and 
all winter, mean that ample barn space is a necessity. 
Due to the severity of the winters, the home dwelling 
and the livestock housing must be of the warmest 
construction. The latitude precludes the growing of 
certain valuable crops of bulky yield which help out 
the stock-feeder of the South. Corn is an impossi- 
bility; so apparently is alfalfa. There is a narrow 
enough margin—sometimes none—in ripening grain 
before frost. Since the removal of the sheltering 
woods, red clover suffers from the lack of winter 
covering. The larger fruits and maple products, 
which make a considerable saving, or better living, to 
the farmer further south, are absent. Living expenses 
generally, partly due to the climate, are higher in the 
north. 

Although it sounds like it, this is not an indictment 
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of the north. It is merely to show up the natural 
handicaps under which agriculture must function. But 
it cannot be denied that a more honest presentation of 
the facts by colonization agencies in the past would 
have saved much disappointment, and prevented many 
abandonments of homesteads. 

It will be seen that a northern bush farm requires 
the maximum of equipment in every direction, while 
yielding the minimum of net profit. It may be safely 
stated that an investment of $10,000 in a well-equipped 
farm is none too large to provide a living, and the 
barest safety margin, for an average family. Only it 
must be a paid-up investment. Imagine a northern 
farmer attempting to retire a $10,000 loan amortized, 
and pay besides his Municipal and School taxes, and 
his living and incidental expenses; stand his deprecia- 
tion, possible loss in livestock, breakage in machinery, 
and so on? 

And who is going to lend a settler—already involved 
with his $500 or $3,000 Government loan—a further 
$10,000? Or who, having $10,000 of his own, would 
put it into a northern farm, thereby dedicating himself 
to a lifetime of hard physical labour, worry and 
financial risk, for a return little or no larger than the 
interest on his investment which he could have, without 
effort or risk, in any case? 

You can’t understand it? A fertile country with 
wonderful markets at its doors, world-famous mining 
and lumbering centres? Then you do not take into 
account the fact that the farmers are unable to take 
advantage of that market; that they cannot produce 
sufficiently, or of the right products, to get that 
market; and this partly because of their limitations of 
capital, and partly the limitations of climate. The 
market at their doors is supplied from the south, while 
they must seek the south as their outlet, and pay the 
high freight rate thither. Neither do you take into 
account the fact that farming everywhere is the poorest 
paid of all businesses. In the easier, richer south, the 
farmer’s trade yields least for the most work and 
greatest investment of all industries. In the north, 
handicapped by climate, by soil, by debt, by lack of 
available markets, and the general inability to grow 
crops, is it any wonder that he cannot make it go? 

A lot of it is the settler’s own fault, is it? True 
enough, a whole lot! There are many in the north— 
shiftless, improvident, of poor judgment. In fact, the 
proportion of these to the majority is surprisingly like 
that existing in every other community, in any other 
occupation, anywhere! And there seem to be, in some 
other spheres, many people possessing all the aforesaid 
qualities to a marked degree, who yet are prosperous. 
Somehow they get away with it. Only in farming, 
especially in farming in the north, the margin is too 
small. It is away too small, so small that a little 
human weakness in combination with heavy odds, bad 
weather, losses by fire and frost is fatal. And the 
best have failed anyway! 

Here may be interjected the explanation of some 
seeming contradictions in the progress of settlement in 
the north. It is not generally recognized that what is 
apparently progress and prosperity in a new section, 
is in reality a temporary condition only, made possible 
by the presence of timber. The section under dis- 
cussion is in difficulties because its timber is all cut or 
burned. Other localities may be in distress for the 





same reason, or because their market for wood is tem- 
porarily lost, the result of governmental and industrial 
mismanagement. Any northern agricultural section, 
not yet affected by exhaustion of its timber supply or 
interference with its timber market, can still show that 
surface well-being which some ignorantly and some 
deliberately indicate as a permanent condition of pros- 
perity. 

After fully recognizing its limitations, the country 
is still a splendid one. It is agriculture itself that is at 
fault. Given the reinforcement of the woods, it was 
an ideal country for a man without capital; but when 
it comes to dependence on the land alone he is up 
against it. 

It would be just as well to be sparing with the blame 
where the settler is concerned. Remember, many of 
these who are in difficulties are the pioneers, the people 
who, in the early days of the century, went in over 
dangerous canoe routes, and carried heavy packs for 
miles and miles through a trackless wilderness. They 
started in to hack farms out of a spruce and alder 
tangle with a faith that, looking back on, is almost 
incredible. Not a single evidence of future develop- 
ment had they—just the promise of a railroad. In 
those days one scarcely ever had dry feet from break- 
up till freeze-up. And the mosquitoes and black flies 
were terrible. 

Since then they, and those who followed in the next 
few years, have laboured hard through the extremes 
of heat and cold, cut timber and driven the rivers, 
cleared land and built up homes. Their womenfolk 
have known loneliness on the isolated farms, and sick- 
ness in the family when medical aid was out of the 
question. They worked hard all winter to earn money 
for a grubstake, and to clear more land, put up more 
buildings, buy more machinery, more horses and 
cows—all to no better result than to be worse off than 
when they started, and twenty or thirty years older. 
Now they are in debt, and some with a narrower 
margin between them and destitution than it is pleasant 
to think of any Canadians having. Those who leave 
for more attractive fields must do so at the cost of 
complete abandonment of the labour, expense, and 
ambitions of years; for land, as may be expected, is a 
drug. 

The remedy? That is another story. This sketch 
set out to prove only that all is not so well with one 
little section of the North Country. One which should 
be—if climate, soil, and markets counts for anything— 
among the best. Then how about the less favoured? 

Politicians and Boards of Trade speakers notwith- 
standing—there is something wrong somewhere! 
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THIS INSUBSTANTIAL PAGEANT 


Reflections on the American Political Scene 


By EDGAR McINNIS 


III 
THE Powitica, ASPECT oF WHISKY 

HERE have been many interpretations of the 
T result of the last American election. There 

have been many and conflicting estimates of the 
part played by prohibition in that election, and of the 
significance of the vote in this respect. But it was a 
more than usually acute observer who concluded that 
the choice of Mr. Hoover showed that the American 
people wanted prohibition and wanted liquor, and a 
wise administration would see that they got both. 

The paradox is not so far-fetched as it might seem. 
It is true that a large body of the American people 
regards the consumption of alcoholic beverages as an 
individual sin, and is determined to bring all erring 
brethren forcibly into the paths of righteousness. It 
is true that another large body clings to this form of 
moral turpitude and resents all interference with the 
individual’s right to damnation. But during the past 
ten years the conflict has been slowly shifting from 
this ground. It is now far less a question of whether 
drinking is right or wrong; it is becoming far more a 
question of whether a particular enactment shall 
remain as the stated constitutional view of the people 
of the United States. And because a large number of 
people who refuse to abandon their personal friendship 
with John Barleycorn are at the same time determined 
that John Barleycorn shall continue to be condemned 
publicly as an undesirabie character, the issue has 
ceased to be a clear-cut battle between wet and dry, and 
the antagonists have turned from the social questions 
of which prohibition was the outcome to consider with 
increasing asperity the political consequences of the 
‘noble experiment’. 

Out of the record of prohibition enforcement since 
the passing of the Eighteenth Amendment—out of the 
bitter comedy and stark tragedy which this record 
reveals—one indubitable fact emerges. It is that the 
Amendment has laid upon the shoulders of the Federal 
government a task for which it was neither designed 
nor equipped, and that nothing short of a revolution 
could provide it with the effective power which it at 
present lacks. 

Under the Constitution the Federal government is 
granted certain specific powers. It is enabled to pass 
laws to make those powers effective. It has its own 
police force to aid in the enforcement of these laws. 
But until the present time that force had no need to 
be overwhelming in size. In the first place, its activi- 
ties were directed against specifically criminal classes 
outside the pale of popular sympathy. In the second 
place, the main work of law enforcement lay with the 
state and local police, and the efforts of these and of 
the Federal officers were largely directed toward the 
same ends. They had identical interests in the sup- 
pression of real crime—of trade in narcotics, of 
robbery, of murder. In effect, the great value of the 
Federal police was in the powerful reinforcement it 
brought to the efforts of local bodies. It was more 
impersonal, more assured of its authority, less sus- 
ceptible to local pressure. A criminal whose political 


connections might inspire him to take liberties with 
the laws of his State was apt to be cautious about 
crossing the path of Federal agents or being haled 
before the Federal courts. A Federal law had a real 
prestige in a land where law in general is not always a 
matter of reverence. 

All this has been altered by the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. That amendment meant far more than simply 
adding one more law to the existing legislation; it 
thrust the government into a new and appallingly wide 
field of activity, into a sphere of human conduct far 
different from anything with which it had dealt here- 
tofore. The task of preventing or punishing forgery 
of the currency, for instance, is infinitesimal compared 
with the task of separating millions of thirsty palates 
from the draught they crave. Moreover, it occupies 
an entirely different place in the eyes of the public. 
It is easy to look upon the coiner of spurious money 
as a criminal and a menace to society; it is more diffi- 
cult to look thus on the good man who, with his wares, 
has come to the aid of an otherwise tedious party. 
And when, in addition to all this, the local officials in 
many cases lend no effective aid to the enforcement of 
the law, the burden upon the Federal machinery 
becomes overwhelming. 

In this respect the new political aspect of whisky 
has certain features in common with the situation 
created by the first test of Federal authority, the 
Whisky Rebellion in 1794. The economic aspect is 
not so apparent, and open rebellion is not yet in pros- 
pect. But the essential fact remains that the Federal 
government is being defied by a very considerable 
section of the community, and that success in such 
resistance would mean a blow to prestige and authority 
which no government could contemplate with 
equanimity. But here emerges the contrast which 
emphasizes the gravity of the problem. The govern- 
ment of 1794 had to deal with a compact and strictly 
localized movement. It had at its disposal a force 
sufficient to occupy the disaffected area; and it had a 
problem concrete enough to be dealt with by a single 
application of physical force. No such state of affairs 
exists today. Opposition to the law is not confined 
to a few sparsely settled counties—it spreads across a 
whole continent. It is not a movement of a coherent 
group, but of sections of every class in the community. 
And it is not a movement against which military force 
can be used legally or effectively. Will Washington 
declare Texas Guinan a rebel and march the infantry 
against her? Will it bring artillery to bear on the 
site of the next Republican convention? As well 
adopt the ironical suggestion of a Congressman that 
the navy should be sent against the Leviathan because 
she keeps an open bar under the American flag. 

Yet, failing such drastic measures, the Government 
is faced with a problem hopelessly beyond its resources. 
Take, for example, the situation in northern New 
York. Here is an area occupied by two million people 
and including the cities of Buffalo and Rochester. It 
is divided into two judicial districts, with two Federal 
judges in each. There are in this whole area eleven 
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Federal prohibition officers. It is a tribute to their 
activity that they were able to cite before the courts 
6,200 violations of the law during 1928. But the 
courts were entirely unable to keep pace with them. 
Only 1,200 such cases were brought to trial, and these 
were disposed of only because the vast majority pre- 
ferred a plea of guilty to an indefinite delay. Only 
120 convictions were obtained after prosecution. 
Under its new task the existing machinery is rapidly 
approaching a breakdown. 

The result is a growing bitterness of conflict which 
is proving fatal to all sense of proportion. The con- 
flict has ceased to revolve around the question of 
whether the use of alcohol is right or wrong; it has 
become a question of whether or not a particular law 
shall be obeyed because it is the law. And with the 
increasing difficulty of their task the enforcement 
officers—who are not necessarily fanatic teetotalers— 
have grown drastic beyond the verge of barbarism. 
Hair-trigger methods have become universal. A 
woman is shot for protesting against a forcible entry 
into her home. A man is shot for refusing to let an 
agent carry away a drink of liquor he had bought. 
A youth driving an automobile is shot for failing to 
stop when summoned, and the account of this gallant 
deed is applauded in the House of Representatives. 
The penalty of a convicted offender is heavy; but the 
penalty of a suspected offender—if the officer is a 
good shot—is death at the first protesting move. 

All this has served to rouse a dangerous popular 
hostility against the government. ‘Respect for the 
law’, warned Justice Brandeis in 1921, ‘will not be 
advanced by resort, in its enforcement, to means which 
shock the common man’s sense of decency and fair 
play’. His words are being borne out today. The 
extravagance of the Jones Law has led to the for- 
mation of lawyers’ committees to thwart its applica- 
tion, and juries are showing a deliberate refusal to 
convict in the face of the plainest evidence. The 
hostility is finding definite expression through the 
State governments. New York has refused to remedy 
its lack of an enforcement law, and has turned down 
the Jenks bill directed to that end. Wisconsin has 
voted to repeal the law that stood on its books. Illinois 
is engaged in a fight on the same issue. In the face 
of this the Federal government appears unable either 
to repeal the Amendment or to enforce it adequately. 
Is the way out of the deadlock a return to the principles 
of 1798—to the assertion that ‘a nullification, by the 
sovereign States, of the acts done under colour of that 
instrument, is the rightful remedy’? All indications 
point that way; yet in this doctrine lay the germ of 
the Civil War. 

But this passive resistance of a large portion of the 
nation is only one aspect of the situation. More 
sinister, though not necessarily of more ultimate 
gravity, is the growing strength of that element of 
society which is beyond the law, and yet which the 
forces of the law are apparently unable to suppress. 

One potent argument against the saloon was the 
link which it provided between graft and crime. The 
saloon was a vital cog in machine politics; for cleaner 
politics, said the reformers, the saloon must go. Well, 
the saloon has gone, and only speakeasies remain— 
and these, as both sides agree, are by no means the 
same thing. Yet it is not obvious that graft has dis- 


appeared, or that the alliance between crime and 
politics has automatically been dissolved. The gang 
is more than ever a factor in Chicago politics. The 
officers of the law have been known to escort rum- 
runners across the Detroit river. Policemen have paid 
$1,000 for the privilege of serving on Philadelphia’s 
enforcement squad—and not wholly from zeal in the 
cause of prohibition. And that feature of civic life 
known as ‘the racket’ has attained proportions 
unknown a decade ago. 

What has actually happened is that prohibition has 
given a new rallying point and a new coherence to the 
criminal element. ‘There is a demand to be satisfied, 
and the legal sources of supply have been stopped. 
The result is an illicit trade that has reached the basis 
of an established industry. But those engaged in it 
have to face competition, often accompanied by violent 
methods, and they cannot appeal to the protection of 
the law. So the trade has built up its own protective 
system, and in many cases its own legal system as well. 
It has its acknowledged district heads; it has its own 
courts, attorneys, judges; it has its own armed forces; 
and the code of gangland is more binding on its mem- 
bers, and its breach is more swiftly avenged, than the 
laws of the civil society in which the gang exists. 

So there has grown up in each of the leading 
American cities a species of feudal palatinate whose 
foundation is the bootleg trade. In these palatinates 
the law of the state does not run; its decrees can only 
be made effective by a definite resort to arms. 
Normally these communities live in a state of tacit 
truce with society at large, and their fiercest combats 
are civil wars between rival groups within their own 
borders. But they exist none the less in defiance of 
the state; and if the bootlegger himself is willing to 
live in amity so long as his trade is not interrupted, 
the satellites by whom he is forced to surround himself 
are by no means so innocuous. Under his shadow 
thieves and murderers find a refuge, and from that 
shelter conduct their raids on society at large. The 
gangster who is hired to protect a liquor convoy may 
also be hired to bomb a politician of intransigent 
honesty, and the immunity which the profits of liquor 
have purchased covers’ a desperate class with regard 
for neither property nor life. 

And here the power, not only of the Federal 
government, but of all government, seems to have 
broken down. Periodic attempts have been made to 
clean up Philadelphia; the citizens of Chicago have 
voiced their wrathful indignation; New York has 
tackled the problem with determination. But such 
success as has crowned their efforts has so far been 
purely temporary because the conditions created by 
prohibition have not been altered. There is still thirst 
in the land, and profit to be derived from slaking that 
thirst; and while this remains true, the racket will 
continue. Apart from the repeal of the Amendment, 
only two alternatives could bring it to an end. Either 
the people must be wholly converted to complete 
abstinence from all alcoholic beverages, or the State 
and Federal governments must unite in a vigorous 
effort to wipe out the gangs—an effort which would 
amount to warfare on a miniature scale. So far 
neither of these heroic alternatives seems in prospect. 
Yet without some such miracle, prohibition can never 
be effective; and while prohibition continues in its 
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present state, the gravity of the political implications 
of the situation can only be aggravated by the passage 
of time. 


PEO CAN NADAT | 


Fe is the season of the year when sun-tan is 

more important than politics and when all right- 

T merci persons are concentrating their thoughts 
upon Canada’s National Exhibition. It is with some 
diffidence, therefore, that one begins to write on the 
subject of amending Canada’s national constitution. 
But it is a subject that will not down. It has been 
more discussed than ever since the pronouncement of 
the Imperial Conference of 1926, which inevitably 
raised the question whether the part played by the 
British Parliament in the process of amendment is 
henceforth to be more than formal and automatic. It 
came up at the Dominion-Provincial conference of 
1927. In some form or another it comes up once or 
twice during every session at Ottawa. Only last May 
the Labour and Farmer groups in the House forced a 
division on the committee report on compulsory unem- 
ployment and sickness insurance. This is one of the 
many fields where those who want to equip Canada 
with progressive social legislation run up against the 
snag of ‘property and civil rights’. Here the pro- 
gressives had against them the constitutional learning 
of both Mr. Lapointe and Mr. Cahan who once more 
demonstrated in unison how easy it is for governments 
and oppositions who do not want to face difficult 
social questions to pass the buck by appealing to the 
British North America Act. At the moment of 
writing, also, His Majesty is awaiting advice from the 
judicial committee of his Privy Council as to whether 
_ have the power to make our Senate more ridiculous 
than it already is by adding women to it. If their 
advice is to the effect that we have no such power 
because in 1867 women’s place was in the home, there 
will no doubt be a fuss about amending the constitution 
of the Senate; and the government will take the matter 
up gladly, because getting excited about women in the 
Senate is a convenient way of postponing the real 
question, which is what powers the Senate ought to 
have. And no doubt the opposition will obligingly assist 
them in the process of getting excited. But whatever 
the policy of government and opposition, the attempt 
to regulate the ever-changing industrial and commercial 
developments of our day by an instrument which 
embodies the ideas of the middle of the nineteenth 
century is bound sooner or later to break down. 














* * * 


HEN the British North America Act was 

7 passed in 1867 its framers failed to include 
in it a clause setting out the precise method 

by which it should be amended in future. Hence all 
amendments have to be passed by the same authority 
that passed the original Act, i.e., the British Parlia- 
ment. By our own day, when Australia, South Africa 
and the Irish Free State set up their constitutions, 
the conception of Dominion autonomy had become 


much more clear-cut. They therefore each took care 
to put in a clause which domesticates the machinery 
of amendment within their own territories and removes 
the necessity of ever again having recourse to the 
British authorities. 

Why did Canada not do the same in 1867? 

There has been a rather persistent propaganda of 
late for the purpose of inoculating our minds with the 
notion that the Act of 1867 was a particularly solemn 
treaty among the provinces and races in British North 
America which was meant to be final and unalterable. 
This is simple nonsense, and the men who commit 
themselves to such suggestions only show what a nerve 
they have. The real reason was that the colonists up 
to 1867 had been so accustomed to receiving their 
constitutions from the mother country that it didn’t 
occur to them that they wouldn’t continue to do so in 
future. Most of the Fathers of Confederation could 
remember the time when the constitution of 1840 was 
given to Canada and they had been active politicians 
when the amendments of the 1840’s and 1850’s were 
passed. This process of going to the British Parlia- 
ment for changes caused vexatious delays occasionally 
on such questions as the Clergy Reserves; but, on the 
whole, it provided an easy and flexible method of 
constitutional adjustment. Actually the new constitu- 
tion which was worked out from 1864 to 1867 was a 
purely British North American product. The British 
authorities had hardly anything to do with it, and it 
passed the British Parliament automatically. 1867 
was, in fact, the watershed between the period when 
a beneficent parent gave constitutions to grateful 
colonies and the period when the colonies made them 
for themselves. But the Fathers of Confederation 
didn’t realize the full implications of their own action 
at the time; and so, without thinking much about the 
matter, they took it for granted that when they wanted 
changes they would go to the parental authority as in 
the past. 

This explains what to a twentieth-century reader 
is a strange feature in the Confederation Debates, the 
absence of discussion about the question of amend- 
ment. As for the modern theory that the Fathers 
were consciously setting up a final and unalterable 
instrument, it is sufficient to remark that the ink was 
hardly dry upon the British North America Act before 
John A. was arranging special financial terms with 
Nova Scotia and so upsetting the whole financial 
structure of the new constitution and arousing 
in the provinces that most calf-like appetite for milking 
the Ottawa cow which has necessitated constant 
financial readjustments ever since. 


* * * 


FTER sixty years we are still not sure as to 
A the exact conditions under which the British 

Parliament would pass an amendment to our 
constitution. The historical facts are that amend- 
ments up to date have been passed on the presentation 
of an Address from both the Senate and the House 
of Commons in Canada. One alteration in the early 
days was even made on a simple application from the 
Canadian executive ; but this procedure roused criticism 
in Canada and since then the application has come 
regularly from both Houses of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. All requests from that source have hitherto 
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been granted without question in England. But cer- 
tain interested parties in recent years in this country 
have been industriously circulating the proposition that 
the consent of the provinces (and of all the provinces) 
is also necessary, since the provinces were the parties 
who originally made the Confederation. Actually the 
only amendment so far which has had the consent of 
the provinces was that of 1907 about provincial sub- 
sidies ; and it is worth remarking that on this occasion 
Premier McBride of British Columbia protested 


unsuccessfully against certain features of the bill. 
* * * 


liberum veto being vested in the provinces, so 

far have failed to produce evidence from the 
Confederation Debates or the discussions of the time 
that such was the understanding of the Fathers. 
Imagine John A. Macdonald, who notoriously wanted 
a legislative rather than a federal union and who 
spent the rest of his life trying to stretch the powers 
of the Dominion at the expense of the provinces, ever 
agreeing to give the provinces such a strangle-hold 
over the new nation as this! Cartier, moreover, who 
might have been expected to make much of this point 
if he and his fellow constitution-makers had agreed 
on it, doesn’t refer to it. He was attacked strongly 
by the Rouge opposition in Lower Canada for commit- 
ting the future of the French in Canada to the mercies 
of an overwhelming majority; they argued that no 
paper guarantees at the moment would hold in the 
future promised land when there might arise a king 
in Egypt who knew not Georges Etienne. If he had 
been able to reply that no constitutional change could 
be made in future without the consent of the province 
of Quebec he would certainly have done so. What he 
did say was that the French had always shown in the 
past that they knew how to protect their own interests 
and that he had no doubt they would be able to do 
so in the future. He knew that their voting power 
combined with skilled leadership would always make 
it politically impossible for any majority to be formed 
at Ottawa which could effectively attack them, and 
his successors have justified his confidence in them. 
He knew, in short, that the real protection of the 
French in Canada was of a political not a constitutional 
nature. The doctrine that the provinces have a 
liberum veto upon all constitutional change in this 
country is a modern invention. 

* * * 


y= under our present process of amendment, if 


T authorities who support this view, as to a 


one or more of the provinces should object 

strenuously to some proposed change, what 
would happen? Would the British Parliament listen 
to their representations, or would it refuse to go behind 
the expressed opinion of the Canadian Parliament? 
Nobody knows. The only thing certain is that what- 
ever it did would arouse fierce resentment in Canada. 
Our present system really fastens upon the British 
Parliament a function for which it is completely 
unfitted and which no one in Great Britain has the 
slightest desire to perform—the function of mediating 
between two contending factions in Canada. Its 
decision, made by some 600 men who couldn’t possibly 
be well-informed and who would be anything but 
iudicially minded, would inevitably leave in Canada 
‘a frustrated majority or an aggrieved minority, or 


both’.* The British Parliament in all its ignorance 
of Canada would have to make the most delicate and 
subtle of all political judgments; it would have to 
estimate just how united and determined the majority 
were and how united and determined the minority 
were. It would never have the opportunity of making 
more than one such judgment. 

The old colonial system before the 1840’s nearly 
broke down because it compelled the British authorities 
to take sides in internal Canadian disputes. Those 
modern pundits who tell us that Great Britain is a 
partner in our constitution as the guarantor of minority 
and provincial rights are really trying to revive the 
old colonial system, and they are doing so because they 
calculate, as did the old Family Compact, that the 
Imperial authorities will always take their side. But 
in the twentieth century the Imperial tie is simply not 
strong enough to stand the strain which would be put 
upon it if a majority in the British Parliament ever 
ventured to decide for us a question which vitally 
affected our own interests. Ten or twenty years from 
now, when the 1926 declaration has had time to sink 
into everybody’s mind, no one will be able to compre- 
hend how our present-day constitutional stand-patters 
ever conceived the idea that an appeal to Great Britain 
on Canadian constitutional questions was possible. 

* * * 


HIS being so, until we change our machinery of 

amendment, the British Parliament must act as 

a pure automaton. It must either automatically 
pass amendments when they are submitted to it by the 
Canadian Parliament, or automatically reject them if 
one or more provinces protest. If we accept the latter 
alternative we make serious amendment of the British 
North America Act virtually impossible. No other 
country in the world gives such a small minority the 
power to thwart the will of the majority indefinitely. 
National union, in fact, upon such terms is impossible, 
and sooner or later it will be discovered in this country 
that what the Fathers of Confederation set up here in 
1867 was a nation, not a plaything for constitutional 
lawyers. But to accept the first alternative and thus 
to give to a chance majority in the Ottawa Parliament 
complete control over constitutional change is equally 
unsatisfactory. It is manifestly unfair to the racial 
and religious minorities who are nervous about their 
rights. The only sensible procedure is to face this 
difficulty frankly before passions have been dan- 
gerously aroused over some delicate question, and to 
set up machinery in Canada by which amendments can 
be brought into force after being approved by a simple 
majority of the provinces or a two-thirds majority of 
the provinces or a referendum of the people or in 
some such way. The details of the machinery will 
not cause much trouble once it is admitted on all sides 
that the machinery must be located in Canada. 


F. H. U. 
*The phrase is taken from a most excellent article by 
Mr. Brooke Claxton on the amendment of the B.N.A. Act 
which appears in the June number of the McGill News. 
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EDUCATING THE FARMER 
By CARL AXELSON 


the western farm movement one must keep 

in mind that the farmers’ organizations, both 
past and present, were formed to help solve some 
definite economic and political problems. Records 
show that the organizations were progressive dur- 
ing the first stages of their existence, and then, as 
they became older, they grew more conservative 
in outlook and action. This partly because the 
greater the membership, the greater the conserva- 
tive element. As majority rule determines both 
ideas and policies to be followed, the result has 
been that the progressive and militant elements 
have been subdued or eliminated. Sometimes this 
has resulted in splits and the formation of dual 
organizations, and this has been detrimental to the 
best interests of the farmers. Nevertheless, it is 
a problem that the farmers movement is always 
facing, because of the different economic standing, 
ideological conceptions, and objectives of the dif- 
ferently situated tillers of the soil. 

At the present time, owing to the existence and 
activities of the ‘Canadian Farmers’ Educational 
League’ in Saskatchewan, new struggles and 
developments are taking place. For a number of 
years two farm organizations existed in Saskatche- 
wan, competing with each other in building up 


T understand the development and history of 


membership and control. Of these “The Grain 
Growers’ Association’ was the older and more 
conservative. ‘The Farmers’ Union of Canada’ was 


younger and more progressive. Experience proved 
that there was neither room nor need for two 
organizations, and certain prominent men and some 
of the membership of both organizations saw this 
clearly. These people started an agitation for the 
amalgamation of the two into one body. These 
advocates of amalgamation were all eager to 
amalgamate if it could be made advantageous to 
them. Some went so far as to say that if amalga- 
mation could not be carried out in accordance with 
these terms they preferred to continue as they 
were. It was under such psychological conditions 
that consolidation was effected.* Therefore those 
who had to waive some of their cherished ideas in 
order to effect amalgamation were not fully recon- 
ciled. A large number of the members of the 
F.U.C. suffered in that way. The S.G.G.A., on the 
other hand, were jubilant because they gained 
much of advantage to them. The result was that 
the spirit of S.G.G.A. dominated the amalgamated 
body for the first two years. 

During this period there was much dissatisfac- 
tion in the movement. Many members and some 
entire lodges withdrew from the organization. 
Some even went so far as to attempt to revive the 
F.U.C. Clear up to the time of the U.F.C. conven- 
tion at Regina last spring efforts were made along 
that line. In its effort to prevent such a split the 
C.F.E.L. has played a new role in farm organiza- 


—_—- 


*The S.G.G.A. and the F.U.C. were amalgamated under 
the title of United Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan Section. 


tion development. That the League was a great 
factor in preventing secession is admitted by all 
who are familiar with the facts. The League has 
always maintained that the best results can only 
be obtained by united action. 

At the last convention of the U.F.C., at Regina, 
which to some extent has been described by Jean 
Burton in the May issue of THe CaNnapIAN Forum, 
a change took place. For this change the League 
is largely responsible. The F.U.C. spirit and ideas 
dominated the convention, and Mr. G. H. Williams 
was elected president. After the convention, and 
particularly at the first directors’ meeting, things 
began to happen. Mr. Thrasher, the secretary, 
resigned, as did Mr. Edwards and three other 
members of the staff. They gave, as reason for 
this action, lack of confidence in the new board, and 
disagreement with the convention’s decision in 
favour of 100 per cent. Pool marketing control. 
According to reports this caused much friction at 
the board meeting, and some board members felt 
that these resignations from the staff were a 
serious matter; others again used the whole thing 
as a means to an end. In fact the whole situation 
bore the earmarks of being pre-arranged, with the 
object of swinging the board of directors to sup- 
port a certain plan of action. Mr. Williams had at 
one time been a member of the Educational 
League, and when asked if he believed in the 
League’s work, he stated that he felt there was 
need of such an organization at this time. For this 
it was demanded that he resign from the office of 
president, but he refused to do so. When this 
motion was put to a vote it was defeated by the 
board. 

Here is a case where 10 members of the U.F.C. 
board of directors refused to abide by the decisions 
adopted at the annual convention. No organization 
can be carried on in that way. It is the conserva- 
tive elements that are disrupters, and spliters in 
this case; to rule, or ruin the organization seems 
to be their policy. The reasons given for resigna- 
tion by Messrs. Thrasher and Edwards are flimsy 
and badly stated. The fact is that had they not 
acted as they did, the chances are that they would 
have been retired. Since they do not believe in 
100 per cent. marketing control by the Pools they 
are surely not fit to be employees in the farmers 
movement. Regarding the election of Mr. Wil- 
liams to the position of president, I must say 
that those who are doing most of the kicking are 
responsible for their own defeat. There were too 
many right-wing candidates in the running. As 
things stood, anyone could tell how the election 
would go with a reasonable degree of certainty 
even before the vote was counted. 

Now since the League is held responsible for 
what has taken place in Saskatchewan, and in 
particular at the last convention at Regina, it may 
be well to explain just what the League is, what 
it strives to do, and how it seeks to achieve its 
objectives. In Saskatchewan the League is com- 
posed of members from the U.F.C., and the Pools. 
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In Alberta, and other provinces when organized, 
it will be built up in the same way. In fact only 
members of these organizations can join the 
League. Those who become members are the 
more progressive farmers, in fact they are the only 
ones that the League wants. These being numeri- 
cally few, the League is really a minority move- 
ment, or, as it is sometimes called, a ‘Left Wing’ 
in contradistinction to the rest. The majority, on 
the other hand, is called the ‘Right Wing’. In the 
main these are the. forces that compose the 
farmers’ movement. It is the duty of League 
members to work within existing farmer organiza- 
tions, with the end in view of consolidating and 
co-ordinating all economic and political effort on 
the part of the farmers to better their living 
standards. Within these organizations the League 
members must stress class political action, and 
advocate policies that will strengthen these organ- 
izations both within, and without. In Saskatche- 
wan the League has done everything in its 
power to prevent splits and dual organizations. It 
is endeavouring to carry forward the banner of 
progress until the power of exploitation by those 
who farm the farmers is broken, and the land and 
the fruit thereof are the heritage of the people that 
till it. 

In doing this work the League functions 
through the mass organizations of the farmers. It 
also uses its paper, The Furrow. The objective is to 
make these organizations bigger, better, and 
stronger. To do this work effectively ‘League 
Units’ are formed in districts, and lodges wherever 
possible. In an organized manner they can then 
present ideas and plans of action. It is in this 
manner that the League endeavours to educate, 
and lead the farmers’ movement, in conformity 
with the farmers’ economic and political interests 
and needs. 

The League also holds conventions for discuss- 
ing and co-ordinating all its efforts. It is these 
conventions that seem to be a thorn in the flesh 
of the ‘Right Wing’ element. They call them 
‘Caucuses’, and hold that they should not be 
allowed. In fact Mr. Edwards at a public meeting 
went so far as to say that ‘If the League, and these 
conventions continue, the U.F.C. will be destroyed 
in less than five years time’. But in reply to that 
statement I must insist that League conventions 
deal with problems that are of general importance 
to the farmers, and their movement. 

The following is from the programme of the 
League, and is here presented so that the reader 
may judge what the League is, and what it is 
working for :— 

_ (1) The amalgamation of existing farmer organiza- 
tions into a national organization of bona-fide working 
farmers, towards the elimination of economic and political 


sectionalism, through which the vested interests maintain 
their leadership over the farming masses. 

(2) To propagate a clear pronouncement of the class 
struggle within every existing organization of farmers. 

(3) The immediate participation in political activity on 
class lines of every farmer organization in Canada. The 
alteration of the constitution of the United Farmers of 
Canada, Saskatchewan Section, to make possible the entry 
of that organization into political activity as a definite 
farmer bloc on class lines, representative of the working 


farmers, and pledged to promote legislation beneficial to 
farmers and wage-earners, and thus promote a bond of sym- 
pathy, and understanding that will make for a rapid disinte- 
gration of the exploiting class. 

(4) Extension of the co-operative Pool principle so 
that all farm produce shall be marketed direct to consumers 
through co-operative Pools, owned, controlled, and operated 
by the farmers. The realization of all farm produce being 
marketed by the Pools, and every producer a _ contract 
signer. The complete control of the Pools by farmers 
democratically elected. The abolition of the present grading 
system, and its appointed Board of Grain Commissioners, 
The establishment of a grading system controlled by the 
Pools. The control by the Pools of all facilities for storing, 
handling, processing, and grading of farm produce. 

(5) The establishment of a World Central Pool, 
through an International Co-operative Alliance, thus 
reducing to a minimum the possibilities of playing one 
section of the world’s producers against the other, to the 
advantage of predatory interests, and to the detriment of 
the producers. 

(6) The establishment of an Agrarian Research 
Board, which shall have as its duty the gathering of all 
available statistics relative to agriculture, thus tending to 
broaden the knowledge of the farmer on questions of vital 
importance to its agricultural economy; this Board to work 
in close co-operation with existing statistical bodies insti- 
tuted for similar purposes, and to avail itself of material 
obtainable from provincial, national, and _ international 
bureaus of information pertaining to agriculture. 

(7) The maintenance of an official organ which shall 
fearlessly promote changes necessary to the greater well- 
being of the farmers. A press that will be an organizer, 
and propagator of the farmer cause. It can only voice the 
farmer’s needs when they themselves become its driving 
force. 

(8) The League pledges itself to co-operate with all 
existing movements, whether economic or political, working 
to promote the living standards of the farmers, and city 
workers. For the elimination of every parasitic group or 
class who retard the progress of human development. By 
persistent and consistent effort to bring every farmer into 
an organization of his own class, and to propagate the 
necessity for an International Alliance of farmers, organized 
upon a common ground of economic need. 


The League aims to so educate and organize 
the farmers that it will result in the establishment 
of purely co-operative institutions, and finally 
bring into being a true Co-operative Common- 
wealth. All efforts are centred on moving in that 
direction. Change is the law of life. Co-operative 
efforts must supersede the present competitive 
struggle. Nothing else can bring about just rela- 
tions, and satisfactory economic and political con- 
ditions. Necessity is the dynamic force that will 
finally bring it about. 

This, briefly stated, is the kind of work that the 
League performs. It is much needed. A genuine 


revival is necessary along these lines at the present 
time, if the farmers’ movement is to be the force 
for progress that it pretends to be. 
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PHYSICS AND METAPHYSICS 
T HE scientific interpretation of the external world 





has been subjected to close scrutiny during the 
past twenty-five years or so, both by professional 


philosophers and by _ ccritically-minded _ scientists 
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interested in the general fundamentals of science. The 
day is long past when the enthusiastic votaries of 
science could turn a deaf ear to the voice of the critical 
philosopher, confident that there was no appeal from 
the postulates of science and that the whole universe 
reposed in the lap of physics. The lap of physics is 
not by any means as comfortable as it once was. While 
physics has been making the extraordinary advances 
of recent years, it has become apparent to the physicist 
himself that the universe which once seemed so 
securely established under the régime of ‘eternal iron 
laws’, is crumbling before his eyes, and taking a new 
shape. Space, time, matter, and energy, which he 
naively believed were the very foundations of reality 
are not what they seemed, and the ‘eternal iron laws’ 
perhaps but the lispings of children in a kindergarten. 

Some of the most searching analysis of the funda- 
mentals of science has come of late not from the 
professional philosophers trained in the orthodox 
schools of metaphysics, but from the physicists and 
mathematicians steeped to the backbone in the methods 
of up-to-the-minute science. ‘To the English-speaking 
student the names of Russell, Whitehead, Hobson, and 
Broad will immediately occur as those of prominent 
writers in this field, while more recently the work of 
Professor A. S. Eddington of Cambridge has excited 
the attention of a wider public because of his more 
popular exposition of a difficult and technical subject. 

In his recent Gifford Lectures*, Professor Edding- 
ton has elaborated the theme of an essay} published 
four years ago. Some of the things he says, have 
been said before by the philosophers, but he approaches 
the problem with such a profound knowledge of the 
recent advances in physics that he commands attention 
where the professional philosopher is not likely to gain 
an audience. In short, when Eddington the physicist 
expounds the nature of physics and its construction of 
the external world, his fellow scientists, be they 
physicists, chemists, biologists or what you will, give 
ear and try to follow the argument, whereas they 
would, in accordance with long-established custom, 
treat with amused contempt the metaphysical moon- 
shine of an academic idealist. 

The first ten chapters of the book give in Professor 
Eddington’s engaging popular lecture style a survey of 
modern physics, from the inception of the Electrical 
Theory of Matter to the latest thing in Wave 
Mechanics, all leading up to a philosophical discourse 
on the nature of the external world. There is some 
excellent discussion in these chapters enlivened by 
sprightly quotation from Shakespeare and Lewis 
Carroll, and sprinkled with flashing paradoxes that 
would have tickled the Pirates of Penzance into 
apoplectic coma. 

We are first introduced to the ‘Fitzgerald Con- 
traction’, the enfant terrible of the Electto-magnetic 
Theory. It was this precocious child that wrecked the 
naive Newtonian universe in which most of us live, 
by showing that distances or lengths are not definite 
or absolute, but depend upon the velocity of the 
observer’s frame of space. Observers on other planets 


*THE NATURE OF THE Puysical Worip (Cambridge 
Univ. Press 1928). 


+THE DomaIn oF Puysicat SCIENCE, in Science, Religion, 
and Reality by Various Authors (Macmillan Co. 1925). 


would have a different reckoning of space from ours. 
The search for an absolute world carries us into a 
four dimensional universe, or a time-space continuum. 
Oddly enough, though the contrary is generally 
believed, it is in this scheme that time appears as quite 
distinct from space as common sense assumes it to be. 
It is really classical physics, embodied in the 
Astronomer Royal, that has been guilty of mixing up 
time and space. 

In the new universe engineered by Minkowski, 
Einstein and Co., we see ourselves as ‘four-dimensional 
worms’ crawling irreversibly through the time-space 
continuum. This universe is divided into Absolute 
Past, and Absolute Future, represented diagrammatic- 
ally by two cones set apex to apex, hour glass fashion, 
the point of contact being the Here-now instant. Out- 
side the hour-glass figure lies a neutral wedge, the 
Absolute Elsewhere. The boundary separating the 
cones of Absolute Past and Future from Absolute 
Elsewhere is made up of Seen-now lines, along which 
events are viewed (or sensed in other ways) with the 
speed of light (or some other electro-magnetic vibra- 
tion). Since the mass of matter increases with its 
velocity, and becomes infinite at the speed of light, it 
is only possible for material particles (including our- 
selves) to proceed into the Absolute Future. There 
can be no passage into the Absolute Elsewhere. 

It may be as well to emphasize the differentiation 
between Space and Time in this world. It is a dis- 
tinction between temporal and _ spatial relations. 
Events may have a temporal relation to us, absolute 
past or future, or a spatial relation, absolutely else- 
where, but not both. We proceed through the universe 
along a sequence of time-relations directly experienced. 
We cannot experience a similar sequence of space 
relations, because that would involve travelling with 
a velocity greater than that of light. Our knowledge 
of space relations is indirect, a matter of inference 
from sense impressions. Paradoxically this is why 
we have a satisfactory concept of space: it is conceived 
as entirely external. Time is part of us, and is incom- 
prehensible. Thus speaks Eddington. 

We are ready now for a study of Gravitation, 
introduced appropriately enough as the story of the 
Man in the Lift. We find that the force of gravitation 
is pure illusion, a survival of man’s incorrigible 
tendency to postulate demons, banshees, and other 
mischievous agencies as an explanation of familiar 
phenomena. The experimentally observed acceleration 
of a freely falling body has been commonly ascribed 
to a mysterious pull exercised by one body on another. 
From the standpoint of the earth something is pushing 
the apple towards it; from the standpoint of the apple, 
something is pushing the earth upwards. The illusion 
arises, according to Einstein, from trying to fit a 
curved space-time into a flat frame of reference. An 
imperfect analogy may be found in the illusions of 
distance which arise in the study of the polar regions 
of the earth, when the curved surface of the globe is 
portrayed on the flat Mercator’s projection. Einstein 
has developed a new picture of gravitation and stated 
a new law in terms of the idea of space-time curvature. 
Three crucial tests depending on very refined astro- 
physical observations have proved favourable to his 
view. Newtons’ law, beloved of the classical physicist, 
is inadequate because it deals with phenomena referred 
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to one particular space-time frame. LEinstein’s law is 
true for all space-time frames. It recognizes the 
relativity of acceleration, and the soundness of the 
new synthesis is shown by its prediction of phenomena 
that were never thought of under the old Newtonian 
law. 
The latest phase in the development of modern 
physics is the Quantum Theory which is concerned 
with the appearance of a quantity symbolized by h and 
defined as an atom or unit of action, and which belongs 
essentially to a four-dimensional world. In our usual 
three-dimensional world it is energy multiplied by time. 
Different quantities of energy may be embodied in 
quanta provided the appropriate frequency (the time 
factor) is associated with them to make the product 
equal to this constant h. The quantum was first run 
to earth and determined by Professor Max Planck in 
studies of the composition of radiation at thermo- 
dynamical equilibrium. Einstein developed the theory 
of quanta on general lines, and Bohr in connection with 
the structure of the atom. 

It is in the latter field, which has been so indus- 
triously, even furiously cultivated during the past 
thirty years, that a crisis has arisen threatening to rend 
the structure of physics to its foundations. The diffi- 
culties of interpretation by classical principles of the 
behaviour of an atom built on the plan of a miniature 
solar system in which negative electrons revolve in 
orbits round a central positive nucleus have proved 
insurmountable. Electrons revolving in orbits should 
emit radiation continuously, but as a matter of fact 
they do not. Moreover there is a limited number of 
orbits in which the electron may disport itself, and it 
emits or absorbs radiation only when jumping from 
one orbit to another, emission taking place when it 
jumps towards the nucleus, and absorption when it 
jumps away. The difference between the energy levels 
in the atom is always a whole number of quanta. Both 
classical and quantum laws have been applied to the 
atom depending upon what end the investigation 
happened to have in view. Sir William Bragg is 
reported to have said ‘We use the classical theory on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, and the quantum 
theory on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays’. 

Later developments, both experimental and _ theo- 
retical, have cast suspicion on the electron itself; its 
standing in the atomic community does not bear the 
strain of close inspection. It is never there when we 
try to pin it down and question it as to its credentials. 
It sometimes seems to have wave-like properties, while 
on the other hand certain radiation to which it gives 
rise and which we have generally conceived as con- 
sisting of wave motion in the ether, has been found to 
have corpuscular properties. It is a puzzling situation 
and has led to a feverish outburst of new mathematical 
investigations which lead ever farther and farther away 
from physical entities such as we readily visualize in 
the large scale world into a twilight region of abstrac- 
tions and symbols where the mathematician is lord and 
king. Bohr’s model atom has faded and_ in 
Schrodinger’s Wave Mechanics we have a vague 
something ‘spread about in the atom’, a something 
represented by a symbol, a something that now is an 
electron and now is not, depending on the quantum 
state of the atom. It is a something indefinable, and 
unmeasurable, but which may, under certain conditions, 


become a measurable and hence a physical entity. 

We are face to face with an extraordinary situation. 
When the long pursuit of the atom was apparently 
near its end, when we thought we almost knew its 
secret and talked glibly of electrons and protons as 
fundamental entities, lo, as the veil is drawn aside 
from the inner shrine, we find only an elegant 
differential equation, and a Principle of Indeterminacy. 
The Snark was a Boojum after all. 

This must not be taken to mean that the Quantum 
Theory and the Wave Mechanics have led only to 
futility and disappointment. By their help the 
mathematical physicist has solved problems of  sub- 
atomic physics that were impossible on the Bohr theory. 
The fact is they are not physical theories in the usual 
sense ; they are mathematical devices for getting round 
certain difficulties and they have shown us that we 
have been making wrong assumptions about the sub- 
atomic world, just as the Theory of Relativity has 
dissipated our naive dream about the larger world of 
space and time. 

The new Principle of Indeterminacy, which, 
according to Eddington, ranks with the Principle of 
Relativity, states that ‘a particle may have position or 
it may have velocity, but it cannot in any exact sense 
have both’. It sounds paradoxical, of course, accord- 
ing to orthodox dynamical notions, but the Wave 
Mechanics shows how it may be true. The association 
of momentum and position in the macroscopic world 
has never led to difficulties because of the gross 
dimensions involved. We have fallen into the error 
of carrying our large scale ideas down into the sub- 
atomic world and somehow they have led us into 
situations where we flounder helplessly. 

And here we topple over into Epistemology and 
Metaphysics. The chief concern of physics is the 
measurement of certain properties of the phenomenal 
world such as mass, volume, electric charge, and so 
forth. It regards these properties as existent in the 
external world, but it has no knowledge of them except 
as readings on the scales of measuring instruments. 
It formulates quantitative laws, which express relation- 
ships between measured quantities. ‘The world, based 
on these scale-readings, is inferential. Things in the 
external world, however potent they may be in exciting 
responses in us, which cannot be symbolized by a scale- 
reading, are excluded from the consideration of 
physical science. Physics has thus carved out of the 
external world a self-contained system, operating 
efficiently by itself, and having no necessary reference 
to the physicist himself, that is, to mind or conscious- 
ness. 

Professor Eddington’s exposition shows how this 
closed system of physics is based upon cyclic 
definitions, which leave open no avenues leading to 
the activity of consciousness. It is this cyclic world 
system which is the great achievement of theoretical 
physics, and its success as a method of dealing with 
the external world and giving man such amazing power 
over Nature’s vast resources is beyond dispute. It is 
scarcely surprising that some have exalted it into a 
system of mechanistic philosophy. The physicist’s 
recent adventures into the regions of quantum 
phenomena have, however, served to remind him that 
his system is not really ‘mind-tight’, and that ultimately 
he cannot escape reference to mind and acknowledge 
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its power and subtlety in world building. Physics, as 
the author emphasized in his essay of four years ago, 
takes its special form because it chooses to deal with 
certain aspects of the external world, and the choice is 
explained by an endeavour to give permanence to a 
construction that embodies the common elements of 
experience in all possible circumstances. The laws of 
conservation of energy, mass, momentum, etc., appear 
as laws of nature, because they are laws of conservation 
of things that have value for this particular con- 
struction. , 

The problem of the external world is still with us, 
no more and no less so than the problem of the inner 
world. Many great minds have believed that the two 
problems are really one. Who knows? One thing 
seems certain, the scientist is beginning to think that 
the philosopher is not quite the fool he seemed to be. 

STEWARD BASTERFIELD. 


PARROT OF NIGHT 


That must be the wind 
Pushing at my blind! 
That must be the wind 
Trying to force his way— 
Certainly, the wind! 

Who else? 


I challenge the taut darkness: 
Nothing stirs. 

Then—whisper, whisper, whisper— 
Someone’s trying to speak: 

Cackle, mutter, cackle— 

Someone nearly laughed. 


Phah! It is the blind— 

I left my window open: 

It is the wind; I understand, 
Fumbling at the blind. 

All hours I hear it talking, talking, 
Like a parrot in a cage, 
Mumbling to itself 

Words of helpless rage: 
Talking, muttering, talking 
Fully half the night, 
Cackling to a heedless wind 
In heedless flight. 


A parrot in a cage, 

And I too deep, 

Too slumber-bound to rise. 
Turning, I sleep. 


There is someone in the room! 

It is you. 

I hear your footsteps creaking on the floor, 
Your breath about my head. 

I hear your fingers fumbling at the door, 
Your whisper at my bed. 

I hear— 

It is you! 


Crack crack crackle 
Creak! 


I hear the parrot speak, 

Fumbling and pecking in his cage— 

Only a parrot in a cage. 

The night and the wind, 
The hungry pecking bird, 

Hammer their voices through my head: 

The night and the wind 

Drown out every word 

Your phantom might, perhaps might not, have said. 


O certainly, the wind !— 


Who else? 
Dorotuy LiIvksay. 


THEY TALK OF THEIR CHILDREN 


Monday’s child is fair of face: 
She hides it now in a nameless grave. 


Tuesday’s child is full of grace: 
He spent it all on fool and knave. 


Wednesday’s child is full of woe: 
Her tears put out a lover’s fire. 





Thursday’s child has far to go: 
He fought to find his heart’s desire. 


Friday’s child is loving and giving: 
Her gifts were snatched, her love despised. 


Saturday’s child has to work for a living: 
He was never the one we idolized. 


But the child who is born on the Sabbath day, 

As she was born, so long ago, 

Is bonny and blithe and good and gay: 

Ah, why did she make us think her so? 
Ropert FIncH. 


PARADISE (NOVA SCOTIA) 


In Paradise the yellowed orchards lie 

Beneath the keenly blue October sky 

And farmers hustle with the harvesting 

From heavy trees of Gravenstein and King, 
Pale Bishop Pippin and bright Northern Spy. 


For these be apple days, when Jack Frost, sly 
As swift, paints hillsides in one evening 

And man and maid heap shining barrels high 
In Paradise. 


A damosel called Eve was forced to fly 

An ancient Paradise—the reason why 

One paltry apple. . . . But, if apples bring 
Enough in London, some fine day next Spring 
We shall be wed and dwell, my Eve and I, 


In Paradise! 
Joun HANton. 
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A CLASSICAL SCHOLAR 
By DOUGLAS BUSH 


spectacle might have been observed on 

lower Yonge Street. Two figures emerged 
from Britnell’s old bookshop and strode northward. 
I say ‘strode’, but the word applies to only one of 
the two, a tall and more than substantial man of 
about sixty, with a full, ruddy face and bright blue 
eyes, who progressed with long and stately steps, 
verus incessu patuit deus. He carried his massive 
head a little on one side, and a small soft hat rode 
buoyantly on the waves of his white hair. His 
sober topcoat, restrained by only one button, 
floated behind him in the breeze; and while one 
hand rested in the small of his back the other 
rhythmically brandished a furled umbrella in the 
manner of Mr. Stokowski. Beside him a shorter, 
and slighter young man of twenty kept more or 
less in step, by means of a stride alternated with 
a brief trot. The latter was saying nothing, having 
no breath anyhow, but he was listening ecstati- 
cally, for from the heights above him rolled a con- 
tinuous stream of thunderous music. The older 
man, whose imagination was far away, and whose 
waving umbrella caused an occasional astonished 
pedestrian to leap off the curb, was chanting 
Kipling with royal gusto. On they went, the St. 
Bernard and the terrier, through Queen’s Park, up 
to Avenue Road, and the glorious recital—from 
Kipling to Heine, Lucretius to Gauthier—never 
ceased until the pair reached the old scholar’s 
home. 

That home had become a familiar place to the 
young man, a Zion where one could be happily at 
ease, and he knew how to thread his way dexter- 
ously over floors almost covered with tall piles of 
books which frequently tottered but by a miracle 
never fell. The two settled down in the study— 
there was still room to sit, for two—and talk 
began. In that room somehow talk never failed 
to lead, in five minutes or less, to Virgil and 
Horace. One crux after another was brought up, 
and tried on the dog, as it were. The young man 
was only becoming initiated into the subtleties of 
Latin style, but if his learning was slight his admir- 
ation and affection for his preceptor were infinite, 
and he was equally ready to share in the cere- 
monies as either junior priest or sacrificial victim. 
Leaning back in his capacious chair, his eyes shin- 
ing with mirth and triumph, the old scholar would 
toss and gore Sidgwick and Page and Munro and 
Postgate. Those editors, they would never trust 
the manuscripts, they thought they knew more 
than Servius—if they read Servius—and they had 
that incurable disease, the cacoethes emendendi! 
Then he would dive into a corner for his first edition 
of Bentley’s Horace, or perhaps some linguistic hare 
would be started, the verb ‘to be’, say, in Umbrian 
and Oscan dialects, in Gothic, in the modern 
languages, with forays into Lithuanian and Old 
Norse. The young man would shiver slightly, for 
all his ecstasies, since he had been born without 
a trace of philological instinct. 

But when the prey had been run to earth, and 


: O N an afternoon a decade ago a rather unusual 


the young man’s pallor perhaps become evident, 
that voice, which had stripped commentators to the 
bone, and chased vowels over Europe, would begin 
again to recite poetry. ‘Do you know so and so’? 
he would say. In the early days of their acquaint- 
ance the young man would eagerly answer ‘Yes’, 
but he soon learned that ‘to know’, to this man of 
Macaulayesque memory, meant ‘to know by heart’, 
and he became more cautious. This was always 
the radiant part of the evening, when that voice, 
becoming warm, deep, sonorous, poured forth 
golden cadences. Sometimes he would reach for 
a book, and sometimes he would find it—happily 
for one’s self-respect he did not know everything 
by heart—and the melodious chant would go on. 
Most people who recite poetry confirm one’s habit 
of absorbing through the eye, but when this white- 
haired classic put on his singing-robes—to wit, 
carpet slippers, and an old coat—a familiar poem 
became a new one. 

And of course there was talk, roaming back 
and forth from Homer to Shaw, Virgil to Pepys, 
Scott, Chaucer, Burns, Rosetti, Balzac, Shake- 
speare. When the young man expressed opinions 
a sixty-year-old head was courteously inclined to 
receive them—to straighten up, perhaps, with a 
vigorous word of agreement, or vigorous but jovial 
dissent. Many old names were remembered, and 
saluted. To ardent youth there seemed nothing 
greater than scholars, and the life of the scholar, 
perpetual saturation in fine letters; surely in a life- 
time one could pick up more than a few shells on 
the shore of the boundless ocean. The life so 
short, the craft so long to learn. Then a 
hand might fall suddenly upon one’s knee, and 
upon one’s ear the sound of an inward, reverber- 
ating chuckle which sought egress, and ended in 
‘Scholar, my boy, does not rhyme with dollar’. 
But the thud of descent to earth was softened by a 
gesture, at once complacent and modest, towards 
the walls, or the place where invisible walls pre- 
sumably stood—‘Still, I’ve been able to get a few 
books’. Indeed, he had; they numbered twenty- 
four thousand at the last count, and college tradi- 
tion, for once authentic, told how a possible 
collapse of the house had necessitated the sum- 
moning of an engineer. ‘I have more incunabula 
than anyone in Canada’, he went on, with that con- 
sciousness of achievement pardonable in epic 
heroes and book-collectors of limited means. 
Unlike most book-collectors, however, he had read 
his books; he knew all the literary (not to mention 
non-literary) languages except Hebrew, and what 
human frailty the omission suggests he never 
avowed, though he did express the intention of 
mastering it shortly, and doubtless he has done so. 
‘I know about as much English literature as the 
average professor of English’, he once observed, 
and it was a prodigious under-statement; his 
knowledge made one feel, in the words of George 
Eliot’s villager, ‘no better nor a hollow stalk’. 

Then he might produce some Baxter prints, or 
some faded but precious letters, from the hands of 
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Pitt, and Burns, and others. The latter name 
reminds one that perhaps nothing could have 
increased his devotion to Virgil except the 
discovery that he had been born in Scotland; in 
fact, when in the class-room he rendered the 
Bucolics into smoothly flowing English one had the 
teeling that in private he translated all the 
Virgilian plants and flowers into heather. Con- 
temporary pacifism left him cold, or rather warm. 
‘Rev. Dr. X’, he exclaimed, ‘who ought to have 
known better, stood there and said nothing had 
ever really been won by battles. But’, he sat up, 
gripping the arms of his chair with boyish glee, 
‘I floored him with Bannockburn’! 

How many generations of young men in that 
same room had seen visions and dreamed dreams! 
His home, he used to say, (when the class had 
arrived at a certain spot in Horace), did not need 
to be measured with a decempeda, a foot-rule would 
do—and there would follow that rumbling, heart- 
easing chuckle. But no four walls could contain 
more shadowy guests from the Elysian fields, and 
after such high converse with the mighty dead, 
young men left that house, in Horatian phrase, 
striking the stars with their exalted heads, wishing 
they could conquer all literature in one Gargantuan 
gulp. And the glow had not vanished before 
another invitation or chance meeting would come 
to renew it. Even Latin composition became a 
spiritual experience, and one could never be sure 
how far one’s toil aimed at disinterested mastery 
of ancient idiom, how far at the not quite ignoble 
winning of an approving word from the master, 
who himself wrote as if his voluminous trailing 
gown were a toga made by Cicero’s tailor. 

How his mannerism of speech and_ gesture 
were treasured in amused and reverent memory— 
that extended finger, rigid as a Roman javelin, which 
seemed to impale the luckless victim; that opening 
of the office door, precisely as the bell rang, then 
the slow advance, with head forward, and a little 
on one side, while the small group of students 
wished they had been somewhat more rigorous 
in preparation. The young man _ whose 
acquaintance has been sketched had occasional 
special shivers, for he seemed to be regularly called 
upon to translate the more doubtful bits of 
Catullus, and other free-spoken ancients not appre- 
ciated by pre-war females. 

He was not altogether a recluse. One day our 
young man met him near his home—it is to be 
feared that the young man sometimes strolled out 
of his way with certain possibilities in mind—and 
he walked with bent head and meditative mien, as 
if he had just come from the Library, or a meeting 
of the Caput. As a matter of fact he had just come 
from the Island, whither he had repaired by him- 
self to witness a non-intellectual conflict between 
Toronto and Baltimore. And one of the most 
refreshing phrases in that austere work, Who’s 
Who, lists under Recreations ‘Used to play golf’. 
Nor can anyone who attended college social func- 
tions forget his elaborate old-fashioned courtesy 
towards the young women, who would rather have 
a greeting from him (along with a merry quip 
which bowled one over) than from their most 


dashing contemporaries. Now and then a brief 
excursus upon ancient Umbrian might disconcert 
a stranger, but after all is not a little Umbrian a 
pleasant change from the tedious small-talk of 
receptions ? 

Like all men of learning and wisdom, he had, 
and has, some strong prejudices, though his most 
explosive utterances were generally accompanied 
by a twinkle of those keen blue eyes. Only one 
prejudice or conviction it was perhaps really 
dangerous to touch upon, and our young man never 
felt quite intimate enough to hazard the remark 
that some persons consider Latin inferior to Greek. 
University lore does indeed tell of a colleague who 
hinted at some such dark infamy, but the versions 
of his fate are so conflicting that possibly, as with 
some ancient heroes, a protecting deity carried him 
away in a mist. And it was just as well if one 
testified, early in conversation, to sound principles 
in the matter of the Latin dual. 

He reminds one, in his single-hearted love of 
learning for its own sake and not for the sake of 
kudos, of some of the best Renaissance scholars. 
He has quietly gone his own way, without prac- 
tising or even understanding the arts of publicity, 
and the influence he has wielded for forty years 
has been almost wholly personal. Nor, like some 
famous academic characters, has he ever been a 
conscious influence, with an eye on the gallery. 
But simply by being himself he has made young 
men want to be like him. He reminds one, too, of 
a man who had no special Scottish sentiments, one 
Samuel Johnson, in his immense acquisitiveness, 
his honesty and sincerity, his downright and yet 
courtly manner, his devotion to literature, his free- 
dom from all cant and humbug, his generous 
interest in aspiring youth, his stout prejudices and 
his hearty laughter. Such rich and mellow per- 
sonalities have never been very numerous in 
universities—not so numerous in the past as senti- 
mentalists like to think—and successors are hard 
to find. Meanwhile, scholars old and young, all 
over America, re-kindle the memory of some of 
their happiest undergraduate hours when they 
think of that majestic figure, with one hand resting 
in the small of his back, still pacing through 
Queen’s Park, murmuring (with a mental bow to 
Servius, that trusty guide), Non ignara mali miseris 
succurrere disco. 
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from the camp of the psychologists into that 
of the literary critics, has wrought no little 
damage there. I am not suggesting that he is a bull 
in a china-shop, he is far too cunning for that. 
Perhaps he is better described as a wolf, a very experi- 
enced wolf, in a sheep-fold. 
His latest, subtly diabolical, device for dismaying 
the unsuspecting flock is contained in his recently 
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announced Practical Criticism where he sets down the 
results of an experiment in criticism which consisted, 
I gather, in submitting extracts from accredited authors 
or authors of fixed reputation, good or bad, to readers 
who were not informed of the authorship, and in 
eliciting critical opinions from them as to the worth 
and meaning of the extracts. 

The result was as might have been expected. 
Passages from great authors were dismissed as worth- 
less, passages from minor authors were hailed as great ; 
absurdities were discovered where none had been seen 
before, virtue detected in hitherto unsuspected places. 
Simple statements were often entirely misunderstood. 
This, or something like it, seems to have been the out- 
come of the experiment. The inference is_ that 
criticism and reputation in literature are things built 
on sand and not to be trusted. 

Not having yet read the book, I must be circum- 
spect. For, great as is the pleasure of discussing or 
reviewing a book before you have read it—reviewing 
a book after reading it is distressingly pedestrian and 
cramping to your style—you have to admit that the 
possibility of error is appreciably increased, that you 
may not have accurately anticipated everything, and 
that, in spite of blurbs, puffs, and snippets, there may 
be something more in the book which will only reveal 
itself to those who read it. 

But it seems clear to me, without waiting for 
further light, that Mr. Richards’ method—however 
dexterously applied—is open to fundamental objections. 

First, it assumes that literature can be satisfactorily 
judged in extracts, that you have all or enough of 
Milton’s virtue or Rabelais’ or Ibsen’s or Walt Whit- 
man’s in every separate line they wrote. This is a 
common literary fallacy and we cannot altogether 
blame Mr. Richards for accepting it as representing 
the critical stock-in-trade. Matthew Arnold is one of 
the chief offenders, perhaps the original offender. His 
favourite trick was to quote a line or a line and a half 
or at most two lines from the text of some poem and 
to say oracularly “This is the grand style’. 

The effect upon his generation was paralysing, and 
we—the students of literature today—are _ still 
trembling from the inherited shock. We still think— 
most of us—that this is true, that we can tell, as it 
were, by the position of Matthew’s lips immediately 
before uttering one of his quotations that the grand 
style is about to follow. In this spirit we judge 
writers, and especially poets, by whatever little snatches 
of their works are quoted in current reviews, sermons, 
and birthday books. Poets must have all their goods 
in the shop-window all the time, or they are not worth 
their salt. 

This is nearly as absurd as exposing a square inch 
on an artist’s canvas and asking us to judge of his 
merits on the strength of it. Imagine a square inch of 
one of Monet’s skies or Cezanne’s clay walls or 
Velasquez’ shadowy ceilings. What could we infer 
from these clippings as to the merits of the whole? 
Nothing, simply nothing. Or if anything at all, a hint 
of texture, refinement, special technique. That is how 
it works out in literature. The technically skilful 
writer who puts his chief energy into detail and finish 
and ‘loads every rift with ore’ usually gains by a piece- 
meal inspection and loses by a wider survey. Milton 
is the ideal great poet for the purposes of short 


quotation. Whitman—his antithesis—suffers badly in 
excerpts and can easily be made ridiculous, but he is 
never ridiculous if we read him in larger quantities. 

Another objection I have is to the implied assump- 
tion that literature can be dealt with at sight, that to 
read an extract is to know it. This is true enough of 
mere information. We read an item in the newspaper 
and if our memory is good enough there is no need to 
read it again. But once the emotional, the creative, 
the poetic element enters, the case is quite different. 
A single reading may be quite inadequate, one has to 
wait and read again. A later reading may surprise us 
with its novel illumination—not of the literal meaning 
which may have been fully elucidated the first time, 
but of inner values which had not been immediately 
apparent. Every true reader of literature knows how 
a book or a poem can grow on him, if he lives with it. 
How then is there to be any serious value in evidence 
collected by the examination method, with a time-limit 
and qualifying conditions? 

It seems to me also that this test assumes that 
literary criticism is of necessity impressionistic and not 
amenable to analysis. Hence the extracts again. To 
my mind, literature is just as analysable as anything 
else. The impressionistic theory assumes that 
criticism is simply a matter of likes and dislikes and 
the grading of authors in an order of merit. ‘Do you 
prefer Shelley to Keats, Mr. Jones?’ ‘How do you 
like Shakespeare, Miss Montague?’ ‘This is on a level 
with ‘How many lumps of sugar do you take in your 
tea?’ We take different amounts and there is no 
arguing about it. Yet all the time the sugar is there 
and we can analyze it. 

The fault is with the literary critics. They begin 
by announcing their impressions and their preferences 
(I also plead guilty) and do their careful analysis later, 
if they do it at all, whereas the reverse process is 
obviously the right one—to reserve judgment and let 
the real judgment follow the analysis, which it does 
inevitably. A writer is great, I firmly believe, in pro- 
portion to his ‘analysableness’. The inferior writer is 
amorphous, structureless; the better writer is coherent 
and obeys some logic of the spirit. Only the writer 
of power can be subjected to a vital analysis. ‘Thus if 
my contention is right—the business of impressions and 
judgments, so distressing to some, solves itself slowly 
by the soundest of processes. 

And now, having let off steam about Mr. Richards’ 
acid test of literary criticism I shall look forward 
eagerly to reading his book and learning from it. 
Perhaps there is a case to be made, after all, for dis- 
cussing books prior to reading them. You work off 
your spleen in advance and then receive the newcomer 
with open arms. 

INCONSTANT READER. 
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THE NOVELIST OF THE USUAL’ 
By RICHARD DE BRISAY 


HE other day I found myself out of sealing-wax, 
and instead of waiting to get a supply at my 
usual place I went into one of the little 

stationer’s shops that are to be found on every main 
thoroughfare and asked the girl behind the counter 
for some sealing-wax, blue. She turned to a pile of 
small boxes on a shelf and produced a wee stick the 
colour of those little woollen jackets one sees on babies. 
‘T’ll take red’, said I; and from‘another of the boxes 
I was offered a little stick of a dirty liverish colour 
flecked with gold. So I went behind the counter 
myself and sought what I wanted. There were 
twenty-seven of those small boxes, each containing a 
different shade of sealing-wax. There were sticks of 
Alice blue, electric blue, larkspur, and mist blue; sticks 
of old-rose, rust red, terra cotta, and henna; sticks of 
apple green, olive green, and gooseberry green; there 
were sticks of taupe, lemon, mauve, panetella, peach, 
beechnut, parchment, and nigger brown; And then 
there were a lot of beige. But of plain red or blue or 
even green there was devil a stick. 

That incident seems to me typical of many develop- 
ments of modern life, and of none more than the 
modern novel. Our book-shops are always over- 
flowing with clever new novels, and very good some 
of them are; but for all the talk of our literature 
reflecting life, how many of them reflect the ordinary 
life of us in the mass? It is not that these novels 
are not true to life, but they are true to extraordinary 
not ordinary life; their incidents may be convincing 
but they are unusual; their scenes may be lit by a 
beautiful light but it is the evanescent loveliness of 
dawn or the magic of summer dusk or of autumn 
moonlight in a forest, it is not the light of common 
day. ‘Their skies are pearly with mist or sulphurous 
with thunder more often than they are blue. Their 
woods black or brown may hold adventures galore but 
they are not the greenwood of Robin and all other 
natural men. Their characters are not the people of 
our streets and countryside, and we feel only too often 
that if we were to punch one of them on the nose he 
would be more likely to ooze bile or froth champagne 
than to spill red blood like a man: we may have had 
the same feeling about real people that we have met, 
but it has been an uncommon experience. Dawn can 
be beautiful and the dusk mysterious and queer things 

. do happen under the moon; but most of our life passes 
in the sunlight of day, and at night if we are not 
gambling or making love or talking of life and politics, 
we are snug in our beds, asleep or like dear old Bishop 
Proudie receiving an earful from the wife we have 
eluded since that unfortunate difference after break- 
fast. Small wonder that so many novel-readers are 
turning back from our brilliant moderns to the Vic- 
torians, and to Trollope especially, for of them all he 
gives us that plain life that we have come to crave as 
we crave cold beef after an orgy of French cooking. 
No critic ever wrote a truer word than Hawthorne 
when he said of Trollope’s work :— 

*ANTHONY TROLLOPE, by Hugh Walpole (Macmillans in 
Canada; English Men of Letters Series; pp. 205; $1.50). 


Solid, substantial, written in the strength of beef and through 
the inspiration of ale, and just as real as if some giant had 
hewn a great lump out of the earth and put it under a glass 
case, with all its inhabitants going about their daily business, 
and not suspecting that they were being made a show of. 


_ Mr. Walpole being himself a modern novelist does 
not quite understand this feeling of the common reader 
but, while quoting Hawthorne with approval, main- 
tains that we can have almost too much at times of 
average humanity, and that there are moments in the 
middle of almost any long Trollope novel when we 
‘long for the sudden appearance of a leprechaun, a 
satyr, or a water nymph’. Not at all! We novel- 
readers are sick of satyrs and of water nymphs, too, 
and we can never have too much of Squire Gresham 
or Miss Dunstable. Mr. Walpole thinks it is to escape 
from ‘the change and unrest’ of our modern world 
that we fly to Barchester, but he is wrong: it is to 
escape from the change and unrest of our modern 
novelists that we fly. 

Mr. Walpole, however, approaches his subject in 
the right spirit, for he is an enthusiast. When as a boy 
he came across a copy of Orley Farm illustrated by 
Millais the experience to him was something like 
Borrow’s discovery of Robinson Crusoe. He will not 
trust himself even now to say whether Orley Farm is 
a good or a bad novel (it’s a good one), but on the 
enormous mass of all the others he sits in friendly 
judgment and hands down decisions that a packed 
court, we hope, will applaud. Trollope as a novelist 
had one vice, one great fault, and one major limitation. 
He repeatedly commits the all but unpardonable crime 
of reminding us that his characters are not real, that 
his stories are fictions. This refusal to take his art 
seriously is very wicked indeed in an artist, and if 
Trollope is forgiven unto seventy times seven it is 
because this vice is the reverse side of the honesty by 
which we gain so much in other ways. Of. all 
novelists, Mr. Walpole maintains, and rightly, that 
Trollope is the most free of humbug: ‘There is no 
dishonesty in him anywhere. If he is writing for 
money he is writing for money, if he is moral he is 
moral, if he is pleasing an editor he is pleasing an 
editor’. And when he is pleasing himself he says: ‘T 
will write my book and not yours’. His great fault, 
of course, is his looseness, the curse of all serialists, 
which degenerated into prolixity and in books like 
Ralph the Heir is at times insufferable ; but when he is 
in form, as in the opening chapters of Doctor Thorne, 
no critic will quarrel with his leisurely way of setting 
about his work, and his own apology for it is quite 
unnecessary. As for his major limitation, it is not 
inherent but one he deliberately set himself. He 
‘understood very thoroughly the psychology of physical 
love’, but it is characteristic that he unhesitatingly 
accepted the rule of his age that shut it out of the 
novelist’s field. Some may think it a pity, but for 
myself this reticence of the Victorians gives them in 
retrospect just the necessary touch of mystery that 
lifts them onto the plane of romance: the very com- 
pleteness with which they shut out the forbidden thing 
is romantic—it is not a veil they draw across it but a 
fire-curtain. 
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But as Mr. Walpole reminds us, this limitation is 
peculiarly unfortunate in Trollope’s case since in most 
of his novels the whole plot turns on the love of a 
man for a maid; time and again he chooses this ‘theme 
that the conventions of his public forbade him to 
explore’. Add this weakness to his others and it is 
clear that his novels must have died had they not 
possessed some extraordinary quality. Henry James 
maintained that Trollope’s ‘great, his inestimable merit 
was a complete appreciation of the “usual”’; but Mr. 
Walpole goes deeper: ‘His appreciation of the usual 
is precisely his affection for the usual. He has that 
greatest of all human gifts—love of his fellow human 
beings without consciousness that he loves them’. 
Here is the vital quality that makes these books 
immortal. 

There is plenty of evidence that had Trollope’s 
circumstances been different he might have ploughed 
a good deal deeper in the whole psychological field: 
anyone, for example, who has read’ He Knew He Was 
Right will endorse Mr. Walpole’s comment on the 
chapters dealing with Louis Trevelyan in his villa on 
that parched hill beyond Sienna: ‘had these pages of 
all Trollope’s work escaped from some _ generally 
devouring fire what would we have said? Why, that 
some English Stendhal or Balzac had been lost to us. 
We should have talked of his great morbid talent, his 


strange fantastic vision, his dark poetry .. . this” 


one passage is enough to show us the countries in 
which Trollope might have dwelt had he been of 
other times, other manners’. But Trollope approved 
of his own time and manners, and stopped at Mr. 
Crawley. If we have lost much, perhaps we have 
gained more, for he alone has given us without any 
added coloration the whole society of Victorian Eng- 
land, rounded and complete, the dark side as well as 
the bright, with its peasants and artisans, lawyers and 
doctors and country squires, its county families and 
its politicians, its merchants, civil servants, and small 
tradesmen—and not only the honest mass but the 
crawling swarm of parasites. More, he has given us 
the land in which they lived. When we think of 
Thackeray we think of Mayfair, Dickens means Lon- 
don, and Dizzy means Belgravia and the Dukeries. 
But when we think of Trollope it is all England that 
is. conjured up in our mind. Mr. Walpole has had 
the wit to see and the boldness to say that in his sense 
of space Trollope is comparable to Tolstoi; just as in 
temper and spirit he approaches Jane Austen ‘possibly 
more closely than any other novelist in the English 
language’. This is not to say that the Barchester 
novels have the epic grandeur'of War and Peace, or 
that any of Trollope’s heroines, even Lucy Robarts 
herself, could be mistaken for Anne Eliot. But that 
one of our most solid critics should make these com- 
parisons shows that Trollope is being shifted into his 
rightful place at last. 

Mr. Walpole’s greatest service to the common 
reader has been to disinter and to analyse the little 
known early novels and the mass of the late ones 
which other critics with the exception of Mr. Michae' 
Sadlier have considered beneath attention, and he has 
found enough to make any Barchesterian keen to 
adventure into the political novels and to seek out 
others more obscure. If we have one regret, it is that 
he had not space to tell more of the man; but he has 
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told enough to make every reader understand at least 
the temper of Trollope’s spirit, the spirit that brought 
him through perhaps the saddest childhood in the 
history of English men of letters and enabled him to 
turn the despised, ignorant, slovenly, quite impecunious 
and rather dissipated hobbledehoy that was himself into 
the efficient public servant, cultured gentleman, and 
first rate author that he became. He is one of the 
most amazing cases of ‘self-made’ men in the history 
of his country, and one of the most remarkable 
examples of that all-round type it is famous for pro- 
ducing. He was a great open-air man and hunted 
regularly every winter—a serious occupation in itself ; 
he was so sociable a creature that he became one of 
the most ubiquitous club men and diners-out in Lon- 
don; all his life he was a hardworking Civil Servant, 
who travelled to America and South Africa and 
Australia and Iceland in the public service, and who 
wrote comprehensive books of these travels as well as 
one of the finest autobiographies in the English 
language. Yet he was also a great novelist, with a 
shelf of three-deckers to his credit that outstretched 
those of his most prolific contemporaries. When the 
deuce did he find time to write them? people have 
always asked. And the answer is: Before breakfast. 


What a man! 


THE SILENT FLOOR 


The tall lad came laughing 
When spring made sweet the air, 
His blue eyes upon me 

From under bird-black hair: 
Came laughing and looking— 
O! Wide was set the door, 
And the sun making patterns 
That danced on the floor. 


There never was another 
With eyes so deep a blue; 
There never breathed another 
More kind or more untrue: 
O! Spring in the morning, 
Love about the door, 

And the sun making patterns 
That flickered on the floor. 


I’ll never meet the equal 

Of that laughing lad; 

I’ll never give another 

The love that he has had: 

O! Spring leave your sighing 
And plaining at my door! 

O! Sun have done with weaving 
On this silent floor! 


And what if he was fickle? 
There’s only this I know 

If sorrow came with him once more 
I would not bid it go: 

My grief, that I must linger 
Beside this sun-bright door; 

My grief, he’ll not come laughing 
And all be as before. 


SyDNEY AILEEN BEAUFORT. 











THE FIGHTING QUAKER 


J. Avten Baker, M.P., A Memoir by Elizabeth B. 
Baker and P. Noel Baker (The Swarthmore Press; 
pp. 269; 7/6). 

CANADIANS have taken a certain pride in the 

number of Canadians, by birth at least, who have 
played a notable part in the affairs of the Motherland. 
Among these notables is to be numbered the late 
Joseph Allen Baker, M.P., whose life has been told 
in an interesting Memoir by his wife, Elizabeth B. 
Baker, and by his son, P. Noel Baker, Professor of 
International Relations in the University of London. 


Allen Baker’s background and early training were 
distinctly Canadian. He came of Quaker Anglo-Irish 
stock and was born in 1852 at Maple Ridge, the home- 
stead of his father, Joseph Baker, near the rising 
town of Trenton, Ont. While he attended the district 
public and high school, he never realized his ambition 
of going to college, as a reverse in the family fortunes 
compelled him to go into business. Facing this 
situation with characteristic courage and determina- 
tion, Allen Baker began his career as a travelling 
salesman. At the age of 24 he went to England, 
where, associated with his brothers, he eventually 
became the director of an important manufacturing 
concern having business connections all over the world. 
His early training in the rough school of experience, 
combined with his natural gifts, made Allen Baker a 
wise leader; while by birth and by nature he was a 
pioneer. 

In addition to his wide business interests, he was a 
leader in the early Adult School Movement in Eng- 
land—the precursor of the modern Workers Educa- 
tional Association. As a London County Councellor 
for twelve years he was drawn into an ever widening 
circle of public usefulness. The problems of Housing 
and of Temperance claimed his support, but more 
especially the problem of Transportation found in 
him a powerful advocate. The electrification and 
municipal operation of the London tramways system 
owes much to the far-sighted and courageous leader- 
ship of Allen Baker; and it was in this direction that 
he made his most enduring contribution to the civic 
life of the great metropolis. 

His independence and courage singled Allen Baker 
out for still further public service. He was elected 
as member of Parliament in the so-called ‘Khaki 
Election’ of 1900 when the Boer War was still in 
progress. While calling himself a ‘radical’, he was 
supported both by Liberal and Labour voters, and he 
was among the few men in public life at that time who 
openly condemned the Boer War. He was a Pacifist 
of a thoroughgoing type whose outspoken language 
on occasion won for him the title of ‘the fighting 
Quaker’. True to the policy of that great Liberal 
statesman, Gladstone, Allen Baker opposed the policy 
of naval expansion pursued by the Rosebery and Salis- 
bury governments; while he did not hesitate to point 
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out that as a result of forcing the pace in naval con- 
struction, Great Britain must share responsibility for 
the later inflation of naval armaments which in the 
long run seriously threatened the security and naval 
supremacy of Britain, rather than making her position 
more secure. Allen Baker always maintained that a 
courageous British lead in reduction of armaments 
would evoke a similar response from other nations and 
especially from Germany. 

The part of the Memoir dealing with Anglo- 
German relations prior to 1914 is of special interest 
to students of international affairs. Allen Baker’s life 
should be a standing rebuke to those—unfortunately 
too much with us—who refuse to see that most of our 
fatalism, and consequently most of our woes, springs 
from sheer inertia and moral lassitude. Refusing to 
accept the inevitability of an Anglo-German conflict, 
he vigorously strove to improve Anglo-German rela- 
tions by arousing the moral sense of religious and 
political leaders in both countries to the enormous folly 
and sin of war. There is no question from the evi- 
dence produced in these chapters that as a result of 
Allen Baker’s devoted and unremitting efforts, much 
was actually accomplished in improving the feeling in 
both countries. The notable visit of a large delegation 
of German pastors to England in 1908, and the return 
visit of English leaders to Germany the following year, 
the interview of Allen Baker with the ex-Kaiser, his 
friendship with the Grand Duchess Louise of Baden, 
are significant incidents in this development. 

Allen Baker was a leader in initiating the Church 
Peace Union of America which was a counterpart of 
his efforts to bring together European religious leaders 
in the interests of world peace. The linking up of 
the Peace Movements thus initiated in both Europe 
and America was accomplished at the famous Con- 
stance Conference of 1914 in Switzerland, when 
representatives of the Christian Churches met for the 
first time to consider their responsibility in preserving 
the peace between so-called Christian countries. But 
while the cause of Peace was making certain headway 
in Europe, there had not yet been created a ‘Peace 
System’ or any adequate machinery which would 
enable this potential force of intelligent, Christian 
good-will to express itself in action. On the other 
hand, the diplomatic and economic machinery of the 
European nations was geared up to a vast, complicated 
‘War System’, which the diplomatists believed they 
controlled, but which when set in motion was about 
as susceptible to rational control as an avalanche. In 
spite of all those forces making for peace therefore, 
came the Great War in 1914. Allen Baker did not 
live to see the inauguration of the ‘Peace System’ for 
which he had so bravely laboured. But while he did 
not see the League of Nations nor the beginning of 
the Anglo and Franco-German reconciliation that 
followed the entry of Germany into the League, he 
was without question a pioneer in the forces which 
prepared the way for this significant step forward in 
international relations. As the Memoir truly says: 
‘the causes for which he laboured have gone forward 
and time has shown the lasting value of the work 
he did’. 

The Memoir contains not only much that is of 
value to the student of international relations, but it 
also embodies the inspiration of a great soul dedicated 
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to the service of his fellowmen. There emerges from 
its pages a real character of great personal charm and 


power whose influence, one feels, is still dynamic. 
ArtTHUR GARRATT DoRLAND. 


EPISODES OF WAR 


Tue Wave, by Evelyn Scott (Cape-Nelson; pp. 
625; $2.50). 

HE recent war has had the effect of turning the 
T thoughts of many Americans back to their own 
Civil War. They have felt that the experience of this 
generation has enabled them to understand more clearly 
the true meaning of that earlier conflict, and, if not 
to give it a new interpretation, at least to recover a 
reality that was in danger of being lost. Such a con- 
viction was apparent in Marching On and in John 
Brown’s Body; and now, in the novel under review, 
Miss Scott sets out to project this renewed compre- 
hension into the events of the past. 

Her starting point is the truth, so clearly underlined 
in our own time, that war consists not merely in the 
clash of alien armies, but in the conflict of two com- 
plete societies. War involves the farmer and the 
banker and the chorus-girl as well as the soldier. War 
is the wave, and these are the particles that return to 
the same relative place when the wave has passed on. 
So the author has set herself to look at these particles, 
each one separately, and to see what the passing of the 
wave has meant to them. 

The result is a remarkable feat of constructive 
imagination. The war is taken for granted, and the 
reader is expected to find in it the underlying theme 
which provides the sole unity of the book, for of plot 
in the ordinary sense there is none, nor have the various 
episodes any direct connection with each other. With 
detached impartiality the author presents a Ladies’ 
Aid Society in the South, a street-walker in Memphis, 
a negro in a prison-camp, a girl mill-worker in an 
anti-draft riot—scene after scene, each meticulously 
drawn and vividly presented. ‘These scenes are largely 
Southern in their setting; the non-combatant North is 
touched on but scantily, and the West and the Border 
States are almost entirely neglected. But even within 
these limits there is an immense variety of character 
and incident, whose artistry and whose breadth alike 
cannot fail to command admiration. 

And yet it is to be feared that this admiration will 
not always be accompanied by the enthusiasm that 
should go with it. And for that lack the method of 
the author is responsible. 

I say this in spite of the praise which Miss Scott’s 
method has received from competent critics. It has 
been stated that she uses it to give a panorama of the 
war such as cannot be found in the pages of history; 
that the diversity of the episodes creates a more 
adequate picture than could a more connected account. 
I make bold to differ. What is true of all great novels 
is also true here—that the attention of the reader is 
held when there is a story interest, and when that 
interest is absent, that attention flags. 

For the disadvantage of this episodic treatment is, 
inevitably, a lack of suspense. Each episode is brief, 
and often ends with deliberate inconclusiveness. The 
interest which it has roused in the characters must 
remain unsatisfied, for these characters will not 


reappear. There remains, then, only a vague curiosity 
as to the content of the next episode to lead the reader 
on. And this implies, too, a lack of dramatic move- 
ment. There is no cumulative effect, no sense of strain 
drawing slowly to an inevitable climax ; and the earlier 
episodes add nothing to the force or the meaning of 
the episodes at the close. The connection between 
them is as slight as that between the second and eighth 
volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

For surely the individual incidents have no absolute 
significance in themselves. Their significance should 
lie in the light they cast on the drama as a whole. And 
as a rule there is little such light. "There are admirable 
descriptions of a ravaged farm in the Shenandoah 
Valley; of the negroes who followed Sherman’s 
bummers; of a brothel in Richmond following the 
Confederate evacuation. But none of these make 
clearer the realization that the Valley was the gap in 
the Federal armour through which the rapier thrusts 
of Stonewall Jackson caught the heart of the Union; 
that Sherman’s march was the last coil of the anaconda 
crushing the life from the South; that Richmond was 
a symbol whose resistance was the flaunting of the will 
to victory, whose fall was the inevitable striking of the 
flag. The incidents are almost invariably interesting; 
they are not infrequently dramatic in themselves. But 
numerous and varied as they are, they only add up to 
so many distinct episodes; they do not give the sum 
total of the Civil War. 

It is for this reason that John Browm’s Body, quite 
apart from its poetic quality, remains a more vivid and 
gripping picture. It uses something of the same 
episodic method; but the recurrence of definite sets of 
characters gives one a landmark by which the progress 
of the drama may be followed, so that one is vividly 
conscious of the steady tempering of the spirit of the 
North, of the slow breaking of the South after Gettys- 
burg until the motive force of resistance is lost and 
only the dying impetus is left. This is the element that 
is lacking in The Wave. It is a deliberate sacrifice; 
the author has set out to paint her picture without the 
aid of definite plot, and it is a tribute to sheer literary 
artistry that she has produced so powerfully impressive 
a work. But it should be recognized that if, for her 
purpose, much is gained by this method, something is 
lost as well; and one can grant unstinted admiration 
to her performance while still regretting that she chose 
to discard an element of construction whose lack has 
not entirely been compensated. 

Epcar McInnis. 


BLAKE'S BEST-KNOWN LYRICS 


BLAKE’s INNOCENCE AND ExperIENcE. A Study 
of the Songs and Manuscripts by Joseph H. Wick- 
steed. (J. M. Dent; pp. 301; $6.25). 

M® JOSEPH WICKSTEED has a considerable 

reputation as an interpreter and follower of 
Blake, and his publishers have recently published 
several volumes of facsimiles, editions and criticism 
which have been of real value. This book, too, 
promised to be of the first importance, for it is a 
reprint of Blake’s best known lyrics, containing four 
delightful colour reproductions, which make us wish 
that it had been possible to print all the lyrics in this 
way, instead of leaving the rest in black and white. 
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That could hardly have cost very 
much more than the present 
volume, which contains in addi- 
tion to the 300 pages of interm- 
inably long commentary and the 
reproductions just referred to, 
excellent facsimiles of pages of 
Blake’s MSS, and—hardly neces- 
sary perhaps—the text of each 
lyric in ordinary type in the 
midst of a large bare page. The 


book is further weighted as 
heavily as possible with a 
‘General Introduction’ and an 


‘Expository Preface’, long tables 
of contents, lists of dates, and 
even a lengthy dedication. 

It may seem trivial to discuss 
its appearance in such detail, but 
the shape of the book is so 
exactly expressive of the attitude 
of its maker, and intensifies the_ 
impression that Blake is his pet, 
his hobby and his idol. It seems 
to have been the great joy of his 
life to try and follow Blake’s 
thought through all its devious 
ways, testing every symbol, and 
gathering the bright fruit of his 
clustered images in order very 
tenderly to examine every pip 
and kernel. He seems to be 
obsessed with the fear that many 
readers of Blake do not realize 
sufficiently the hidden power and 
profound depth of meaning in 
these apparently simple lyrics. 
He says of ‘The Tyger’ for 
instance :— 


But though the beauty and form 
are sometimes almost perfect, the 
meaning is often extraordinarily diffi- 
cut to trace. To find it is like the 
attempt to examine the history and 
rationale of plutonic rocks, that have 
passed through dark regions of heat 
and pressure, obliterating all traces of 
that pristine life which first secreted 
their substance from the elements. It 
requires a kind of psychological chem- 
istry to read them. 


That may be true for those who 
read Blake only to find in him a 
solution for all the problems of 
the soul, but it is a curious state- 
ment to make of a poet, who in 
this very book speaks of his art 
so simply and so frankly :— 


Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book, that all may read. 
So he vanish’d from my sight, 
And I pluck’d a hollow reed, 


And I made a rural pen, 
And I stain’d the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear. 


We find, too, strange pages 
where some of the lyrics are 
printed (for the third time) over 
against prose paraphrases, of 
which it is enough to quote one 
sentence, professing to elucidate 
the fifth and sixth lines of ‘The 
Little Girl Lost’ :— 


And the desart wild 
Became a garden mild. 


Then the horror and tangle of sex 


shall become for us a joyous 
garden of the ‘vegetable’ life. 


And we soon discover that we 
have all along missed the real 
point of verses like ‘Infant Joy’ 
and ‘The Blossom’. For Mr. 
Joseph Wicksteed suggests very 
delicately and tentatively not 
only an esoteric meaning (‘the 
swift “arrow” and the “narrow” 
cradle, poetic symbols of the male 
and female organs’) but also 
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brings them with the ‘Book of Thel’ into close associa- 
tion with Blake’s own experiences. 

“When Blake wrote “Infant Joy”, had the Angel 
of Annunciation visited his wife with the promise of 
motherhood? A few months later when he wrote 
“Thel” was it to relieve the sorrow of their 
disappointed hopes ?’ 

This is indeed an interesting and ingenious sug- 
gestion, but we wonder sometimes whether Blake 
himself would not have been surprised—and perhaps 
a little amused—at the powers of fancy that he has 
stimulated in one of his most enthusiastic worshippers, 
and whether he would not be tempted occasionally, in 
perfect good humour, to chant softly a couplet he once 
wrote in another connection: 


Listen patient, and when Joseph has done 
’Twill make a fool laugh and a Fairy Fun. 


The fun continues to the end, with the long essay on 
‘The Tyger’, which—it is explained—was the original 
nucleus of the whole book. We are not surprised to 
find that although it ‘has not afforded us, as it perhaps 
at first set out to do, a universal solution of the 
mystery of evil . . . the Tyger, though still a tiger, 
has become, as it seems to me, very much besides’. 

For many readers Part III, which discusses the 
MS of ‘Experience’, will prove the most important 
part of the book; and it is good to find much emphasis 
laid on the distinction between the real canonical works 
of Blake, which we possess engraved in their finally 
corrected form, and all the scraps from his notebooks, 
probably never intended for publication, which are too 
often included without any mark to distinguish them 
from the rest, in complete editions of his works. 

H. J. Davis. 


THE CASE OF MOONEY AND BILLINGS 


Tue Case oF THomas J. Moongky AND WARREN 
K. Brines, by Henry T. Hunt (National Mooney- 
Billings Committee, 100 Fifth Ave., New York). 

@) N the death of Sacco and Vanzetti mobs broke the 

plate glass windows of innocent shopkeepers in 
cities far removed from Boston. So men protest and 
always will protest against injustice, and though the 
form of protest be quite illogical and ineffective it is 
still better than indifference or acquiescence. The 
case of Mooney and Billings is another flagrant 
example of the abuse of power under the forms of 
law, and against the continuance of the imprisonment 
of the two victims an increasingly large body of 
opinion in the United States is making itself heard. 
This book has been specially prepared by the National 
Mooney-Billings Committee in the hope that amongst 
its readers will be found many who will be willing to 
join in the movement for release. 

Thomas J. Mooney was a labour organizer in 
California, and Billings was his friend. Mooney’s 
fight against the open shop policy of certain powerful 
public utilities corporations, and his efforts to promote 
labour unions, had marked him as a ‘dangerous radical’, 
and a man to be removed if possible. Several attempts 
had been made by detectives of these companies to 
connect him with bomb outrages, but all had failed— 
even when the bombs had been ‘planted’ by the detec- 
tives themselves. Then on July 22nd, 1916, at 2.06 
p.m., during the course of a big war procession in 


San Francisco, an infernal machine exploded, killing 
nine and wounding many other people. The big 
interests determined to get Mooney this time. Large 
rewards were offered to any persons who could identify 
the criminals, and Fickert, the District Attorney who 
had been elected to office through the support of these 
companies, proceeded to drum up evidence. Billings 
was arrested while undergoing hospital treatment a 
few days after the crime, and Mooney, who was taking 
a holiday with his wife, on hearing that he was wanted 
by the police, returned at once to San Francisco and 
was arrested on the train. The theory of the crime 
which Fickert built up partly from his imagination, 
partly from false witnesses, and partly from flimsy 
circumstantial evidence, was that Mooney, his wife, 
Billings and two other persons had driven to the scene 
in an old Ford and deposited there a suitcase filled 
with explosives set to go off by an alarm clock. 
Billings’ trial came first, and on the evidence of two 
witnesses who claimed to have seen him leave a sus- 
picious looking suitcase on the street corner about two 
o’clock, was convicted. He is in the penitentiary today. 
Mooney’s trial was the more important, and came 
later. Before it took place the defence lawyers had 
got hold of some photographs taken by a casual 
spectator from the roof of a building one mile away 
from the explosion, and on enlargement these showed 
Mooney and his wife watching the procession at one 
minute past two by a clock included in the photograph. 
This discovery meant that all preparations for the 
crime, if it took place as Fickert imagined, must have 
been completed in time to let the Mooneys travel 
through one mile of crowded streets, climb an eight- 
story building, and take their place amongst the 
spectators there before the explosion occurred. The 
prosecution was equal to this emergency. One of the 
two principal witnesses used at Billings’ trial was 
useless, so he was simply not produced; the other 
altered his testimony so as to make the depositing of 
the suitcase occur some twenty minutes earlier than 
his previous testimony indicated; while a third and 
most important one (entirely discredited later) was 
found to confirm the required change of time. 
Mooney was also convicted, and is in the penitentiary 


today. 


It is not possible here to analyze all the evidence 
given at the two trials, but Mr. Hunt’s extracts from 
the official record make it clear that the whole case 
was framed from start to finish. It was simply a 
means by which the big interests removed a powerful 
enemy. One by one the star witnesses of the prose- 
cution were either proved by the discovery of later 
evidence to have concocted their stories in order to 
claim the handsome rewards generously offered by the 
supporters of ‘law and order’, or else voluntarily con- 
fessed to having been told what to say at the trials by 
Fickert and his gang. So palpable was the fraud that 
when Mrs. Mooney and the two others accused were 
brought to trial they were all acquitted, although 
Fickert’s theory involved them all equally. One very 
good reason for the later acquittals was the testimony 
of eighteen policemen (not available to the defence 
when Billings and Mooney were tried) who were on 
the spot during the procession and who swore that 
no such car as Fickert imagined had ever approached 
the scene of the explosion at the time in question. 
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Public opinion was so strongly aroused by this evidence 
that President Wilson saw fit to interfere ; he appointed 
a commission which, unlike that under Lowell in the 
Sacco and Vanzetti case, reported that ‘a solid basis 
existed for the feeling that an injustice had been done 
in the convictions that were obtained’. Owing to 
some imbecile clause in the constitution of California 
no new trial could be granted, and the only hope was 
a pardon from the Governor. Agitation to obtain this 
has been proceeding for some twelve years without 
result, while Mooney and Billings pace their cells. 

The application for pardon is still pending before 
the Governor of California. It is supported by such 
interested people as Judge Griffin, who originally sen- 
tenced Mooney, by Brennan, who prosecuted Billings, 
and by ten out of the eleven living jurors who found 
Mooney guilty. These men can scarcely be suffering 
from class prejudice in favour of labour agitators; 
if their opinion has completely changed there must be 
good reason for it. 

It will be a happy day for libertarians throughout 
the world when these men are released, as they will 
surely be. In the meantime those who purchase and 
read Mr. Hunt’s book, quite apart from the interest 
they will derive from following the case, will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they are assisting in 
the good work of the Committee. 

F. R. Scorr. 


ANATOLE FRANCE 


THE WELL oF St. CrareE, by Anatole France. 
Translated by Alfred Allinson (Macmillans in 
Canada; illustrated; pp. 302; $4.75). 


M ESSRS. JOHN LANE pursue steadily their 
great work of presenting Anatole France in 
forms becoming to the genius of the author and grati- 
fying to the reader’s taste. The half-crown edition 
of twenty years ago put France within the reach of 
every man. The library edition satisfied the admirer. 
The illustrated edition now charms the lover. Each 
of these editions is a good reading machine. That is 
what a book should be. All of these editions are also 
in their way works of art, the literary and illustrated 
editions leaving in the mind such a gracious image 
that the book is twice read, the voice of the author, 
even if the author is Anatole France, seeming to take 
on a brighter timbre. 

The business of translation ought to be- guaranteed 
by the name of the editor, Mr. Lewis May. But, and 
one hesitates to put the question under these circum- 
stances, can there be any such guarantee? The 
answer must be in the negative, even after reading 
these admirable renderings. Anatole France once 
wrote ‘There are many fine translations, there are no 
faithful ones’. The three great French stylists of the 
nineteenth century are Chateaubriand, Flaubert, and 
Anatole France. Each of these three seduces by his 
harmonious facility. They all appear easy to translate 
but are really extremely difficult. Anatole France, in 
whom this style reaches its greatest distinction, is 
naturally the most difficult. Mr. Allinson, who trans- 
lated The Well of Saint Clare, seems to realize the 
seriousness of his task and is often refreshing by a 
startlingly vivid rendering of the original. Yet, fre- 


quently, knowledge and feeling fail him and crises of 
disappointment constantly recur. Like Mr. May the 
other day in his new translation of Flaubert, Mr. 
Allinson often renders France’s harmonies by jingle, 
and his sensibility by preciousness or antiquated forms 
or just tosh. It is certain, for example, that Anatole 
France never wrote any such sentence as this: “The 
infinite of starry eyes winked in the sky, while in the 
gloom below the fireflies spangled the bushes with their 
trembling love-lights’. This is exactly the weak 
infidelity in translation of which France complained 
and the kind of writing with which he declared he had 
no sympathy. But, worse than anything else of the 
sort in the rendering of Mr. Allinson is the complete 
distortion of the ‘Story of Dona Maria d’Avalos’ by 
the prudish omission of the last three words. France 
concluded his story: ‘A Dominican monk . . . crawled 
to the steps on which Dona Maria was lying, threw 
himself on the corpse and violated it’. Mr. Allinson 
closes the sentence at ‘corpse’ (which rather affectedly 
he renders ‘corse’), giving a totally wrong impression 
of the action of the monk and depriving the story of 
an essential part of its atmosphere. 

As with the text so with the illustrations. Mr. 
Papé, like Mr. Allinson, does some brilliant work. 
On the other hand they both fail to render the 
Francian subtlety. Mr. Papé succeeds in_ the 
grotesque. He is even more fantastic than his 
text. He succeeds, too, in the naive, and perhaps 
we should not be too exacting. But since The Well 
of Saint Clare draws its inspiration largely from 
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the lives of the Saints, medieval legends, and the 
history of the Italian renaissance, other and more 
fundamental elements than the grotesque and the naive 
are bound to be present. Rarely, if ever, is the intel- 
lectual or mystical absent from the work of Anatole 
France, and these Mr. Papé never gets. 


J. S. Wu. 
SHORT NOTICES 


Mamaa’s Daucuters, by Du Bose Heyward (Doubleday 
Doran Gundy; pp. 311; $2.00). 

In this book, the author of Porgy has given us another 
remarkable study of negro character. The emphasis is more 
on individuals, but two at least of the characters belong to 
Catfish Row and its types. There are Catfish Row negroes, 
both at home and transplanted a few miles away to an 
industrial camp of the New South; but an entirely new group 
is introduced, the aristocracy of colour, feverishly artistic 
and cultured, ultra-conventional in the most Victorian sense, 
ashamed of the racial heritage of emotion and simplicity, 
composed of the new successful business families and the 
educated negroes. 

Mamba, irrepressible, impudent, shrewd old rascal, living 
in Catfish Row lusciously and contentedly, grandmother of a 
golden-voiced and fatherless child, decides that the child shall 
leave the Row and all its squalor and be received into the 
coloured quality. To do this, Mamba must gather money 
for the child’s education and must attach herself to some 
white family, for through connection with a white family 
alone is it possible to enter the negro aristocracy. This latter 
necessity introduces the Wentworths and the other whites 
who come into, but do not dominate the story. 

Mamba is the same all the way through the long years 
of saving and scheming; Lissa, the granddaughter, merely 
develops inevitably along the lines laid out for her by Mamba; 
but great Hagar, the daughter and mother, emerges from a 
general impression of loving, good-natured, drunken, slow- 
minded and slatternly uselessness to become the most moving 
and, in some respects, most heroic figure of the story. The 
abundant Heyward humour is allowed to play through Mamba 
and the whites, not around Hagar, and before the end the 
reader understands why she has been kept apart. 

But one comes back to Mamba, Mamba the Great, in 
whom Du Bose Heyward has wrought the miracle of creation, 
and without the trickery of phrases or eccentricities. She is 
a triumph of sheer character-portrayal. There are no heroics 
about her. One remembers great incidents in which she is 
the central figure, but they are the greatly humorous episodes. 
In the dramatic moments she is allowed to be quietly efficient. 
Usually she is the ‘fierce intelligence that drove that powerful 
machine in the service of the grandchild’, but there are won- 
derful revelations of tenderness and sympathy, especially 
towards the last, finest of all in the parting scene between 


Mamba and Hagar. 
13D. 


Horyroop, A GARLAND OF MopErRN Scots PorMs, chosen 
and edited by W. H. Hamilton (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 
xxxii, 224; $1.75). 

Mr. Hamilton in his introduction attempts to disprove 
the contention that the national Calvinism has been a 
deterrent to the development of great art in Scotland. 
Unfortunately his argument suffers from the vagueness which 
so often obscures the issue when a discussion centres around 
religion, and it boils down to the statement of his belief that 
a pure Calvinism need not be a shackle to the greatest of 
artistic expression. That may be true, but we should like 


to have learned what has been the effect on art of the type of 
Calvinism in which Scotland has indulged, for that is a 
subject which might throw considerable light on artistic 
expression in this country. On this aspect of the subject Mr. 
Hamilton is content to present us with this volume of poems 
as a ‘cloud of witnesses’ to the New Scottish Renaissance. 

And to a great extent they are. More than two hundred 
poems are included in the volume—the work of about seventy 
authors—and, although one fails to find a Hardy, a Masefield, 
or a Houseman among them, they maintain such a high level 
of excellence that they have convinced one reader at least 
that Scotland is on the eve of better days in literature. The 
range of subject is as wide as could be wished and so is the 
choice of metre and rhythm, and in both respects there is 
a welcome breaking away from earlier traditions which have 
become hackneyed by the use of a host of imitators of 
Burns and the older singers. Scotland has had more than 
her share of third rate rhymesters whose recognition has 
been due more to a sort of over-sensitive patriotism than to 
their intrinsic literary merit, but a large proportion of the 
authors in this volume are intent only on saying what they 
have to say as well as may be. Consequently they avoid 
those ‘Scottisms’ which have been the bane of their country’s 
poets—national and personal sentimentalism, and a harping 
on the Doric string in and out of season. What dialect there 
is, is sound and to be welcomed, while most of the authors 
seem to be glad to consider themselves as men rather than 
merely as Scotsmen. 

Finally, there is an interesting similarity between 
Holyrood and the best of Canadian anthologies, not only in 
the somewhat ‘boosting’ tone of the Introduction, but in a 
certain lack of that passion and freedom of utterance which 
characterizes English poets. Perhaps, after all, Calvinism 
has exercised the restraint which Mr. Hamilton would deny, 


and in Canada as well as Scotland. 
H. K. G. 


REDEMPTION IsLAND, by C. N. Hale and E. John (J. M. 
Dent & Sons; pp. 309; $2.00). 

For Wuat Lanp, by Ardern Beaman (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 374; $2.00). 

THE Lovers oF THE MarKEt Prack, by Richard Dehan 
(Thornton Butterworth; pp. 350; $2.00). 

Unsoucut ApveNTuRE, by H. A. Kennedy (Louis Carrier; 
pp. 321; $2.00). 

Redemption Island is a rather mawkish but curiously 
interesting story about an ideal prison, which seems rather a 
rest-cure for well-meaning criminals than a house of 
correction. By way of contrast another prison is described, 
which goes in for ‘torture and blood’ and whose officials are 
ludicrous fiends such as one meets in a story. In, For What 
Land the experiences of an officer of the Indian Army who 
comes into an English inheritance and sets out to better the 
world, provide a feeble but amiable novel. The chief 
impression is made by the striking phrases scattered up and 
down its pages, one is excellent: ‘with her a large good 
humour took the place of heart’. The rest are brilliantly 
infelicitous: ‘the pool’s left hand’, ‘Jesus was transcendentally 
a Sahib’, ‘eyes set rather high up in the forehead’. Those 
who still enjoy a pleasant old-fashioned tale of love and 
villainy will find something of genuine delight in Lovers of 
the Market Place. Unsought Adventure is an unusual and 
exciting story and centres about the theft of the most valuable 
book in the world. Thrust into it is a huge passage about 
life and love in French Canada. 

G.N. 
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THE GLEAMING ArcHway, by A. M. Stephen (J. M. 
Dent & Sons, pp. v, 295; $2.00). 

This is a story about a lascivious young journalist, who 
throws in his lot with the labour agitators of twenty years 
ago in British Columbia. It contains something of special 
interest for many kinds of people. There is plenty of love- 
making, much of it illicit; the doings of the labour leaders, 
which culminate in a general strike at Vancouver, are vividly 
narrated; there are numerous descriptions of natural 
phenomena, notably sunsets which arrange their component 
elements so as to convey a mystic message to the people in 
the tale; and we are even offered some genuine backwoods 
spiritualism. The total effect is rather bewildering, for the 
reader’s interest is constantly being switched from one topic 
to another, and though the author can hardly be charged with 
irrelevance, one is continually speculating how the particular 
chapter one is reading will be linked up with the main story. 
The ‘cave-man’ Powers is perhaps the most interesting thing 
in the book; but he is made incredibly grotesque, and the 
subtlety attributed to him towards the end would have pre- 
vented some of his earlier extravagances. The author evi- 
dently has much knowledge of the Socialist movement in the 
far west and not a little sympathy with its more thoughtful 
aspirations; but for all that the book is quite a strong piece 
of conservative propaganda. The labour leaders represented 
are, with scarcely an exception, knaves or fools, and not 
seldom both; and the most admirable people in the story are 
the North-west Mounted Police, who do their job and say 


nothing. 
W. T. W. 


INTRODUCTION TO CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION, by Walter 
Libby (Knopf-Longmans Green; pp. xiii, 272; $2.75). 

The historic approach to the modern world in thirty 
chapters, including aspects ranging all the way from the Idea 
of Progress to Law and Justice, and from Preventive 
Medicine and the Tropics to Phases of Religion, is the fare 
offered in this book. The chapters are fairly interesting when 
dealing with such subjects as Transportation, Telegraphic 
Communication, and Selection of Plants and Animals, where 
development has been phenomenal; and are least satisfactory 
when involving imponderable values as in sections like The 
Measure of Civilization. Whether a series of sketches or a 
survey of fragments is the best approach to a deep under- 
standing of this or any other civilization one may have leave 
to doubt. Under the invigorating guidance of a man as widely 
read as the author, students might find the Introduction to 
Contemporary Civilization a suggestive and stimulating guide 
book, but for the ordinary seeker who would be grateful for 
a moving interpretation of his own age this book without 
distinction of style or clear philosophical thesis is dreary 
reading. 


G. W. S. 


PicsTIES witH SpirEs, by Georgina Garry (Cape-Nelson; 
pp. 352; $2.00). 

This book is an intelligent, realistic study of the problems 
of a mistress. Her lot is a hard one, according to Georgina 
Garry. She must humour her lover in every way; must not 
annoy him by asking for money that he does not proffer; 
must run her life to suit him, and when she gets old and loses 
her charm, she must expect to be left alone and penniless. 
Gone are the glamorous illusions of mistresses whose word 
was law, who lived in luxury, and died in splendor. 
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Miss Garry has done a good piece of work in her first 
novel. Her characterizations of Josephine Demayne, the 
mistress, and her daughter Sonia are forceful and convincing. 
We will look forward to her next book with interest. 

De, WER. “TORE. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
The listing of a book in this column does not preclude 
a more extended review in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN BOOKS 


A Century oF Ancro-CaTHoiicismM, by Herbert Leslie 
Stewart (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. ix, 404; $3.00). 

SomE Recent DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA’S EXTERNAL 
Revations. Address by Rt. Honourable W. L. MacKenzie 
King (Liberal Printing Company; pp. 29). 

THE WINTERING ParTNERS ON PEACE River, by J. N. 
Wallace (Thorburn and Abbott; pp. 139; $2.00). 

A Man Scans His Past, by M. Constantin-Weyer (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 250; $2.50). 

THE StorIED STREETS OF QUEBEC, by Blodwen Davies 
(Louis Carrier & Co.; pp. 94; 50 cents). 

GENERAL 

THE ADVENTURES OF RALPH RASHLEIGH. A penal exile 
in Australia 1825-1844. Edited by The Rt. Hon. The Earl 
of Birkenhead (Cape-Nelson; pp. 349; $2.50). 

THE AGE oF Grey AND PeEL. Being the Ford Lectures 
for 1926, by the late H. W. Carless Davis (Oxford University 
Press; pp. 347; $4.50). 

A History of Irary 1871-1915, by Benedetto Croce (Ox- 
ford University Press; pp. 333; $4.50). 

THE Lire oF Lavy Byron, by Ethel Colburn Mayne (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. xvi, 502; $6.25). 

THE Wave, by Evelyn Scott (Cape-Nelson; 
$2.50). 

THE Waters oF Arrica, by Alfred Aloysius Horn. 
Edited by Ethelreda Lewis (Cape-Nelson; pp. 318; $2.50). 

Homepiace, by Maristan Chapman (Viking Press-Irwin 
& Gordon; pp. 270; $2.50). 

THE Proression oF Poetry, by H. W. Garrod (Oxford 
University Press; pp. x, 270; $3.75). 


pp. 625; 




















CENSORSHIP 


The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

May I ask you to make a slight correction of a statement 
made in an article printed in your August issue about the 
Book-of-the-Month Club and Erich Remarque’s book, All 
Quiet on the Western Front. 

The point of view of the writer is unexceptionable. We 
in this organization agree with him, and so (I am sure) 
would our five judges: that they would be far overstepping 
their function if they ever presumed to act as_ censors, 
particularly in the interest of increasing sales. And, in fact, 
neither in this case, nor in any other, have they so acted. 
Your contributor was simply misinformed on this point, owing 
of course to misleading newspaper reports. 

The few slight changes that were made by the publishers 
in the American edition of All Quiet on the Western Front 
were not made at all with the idea of ‘improving’ the book, 





or increasing its sales; far from it. Their only object was 
to make sure that the book could be distributed at all in the 
United States. 

Here is the statement, in part, of the vice-president of 
the publishing house, Mr. Jenkins, as printed in the New 
York Times, when this accusation of ‘censorship’ was first 
brought up:— 

The changes were made for two reasons. First, the book 
would be sent through the mails, and we did not want to 
conflict with the Federal laws. Second, inasmuch as it was 
being published in Boston, we did not want to conflict with 
the Massachusetts book laws, which have been widely dis- 
cussed recently and which are exceedingly stringent. 

We made the changes entirely on our own responsibility, 
and have done so in other cases. When we heard that the 
Book-of-the-Month Club was going to take our book, we 
made a few additional changes at their suggestion. 

The ‘few additional changes’ they refer to as coming 
from us were suggested chiefly by William Allen White— 
out of his editorial experience and for the same reason, to 
further insure the book’s mailability. 

If there is anybody or anything to blame for occurrences 
of this kind, it is the public (in my opinion) which, I suppose, 
must be in sympathy with federal postal regulations, and such 
state censorship laws as that of Massachusetts which the 
publishers are obliged to observe. 

The president of Little Brown & Co., Mr. McIntyre, in 
a candid public statement explained the dilemma in which 
his firm was placed; he could allow the English translation to 
remain as it was, with the chance (and it was a very good 
one) of this great book being banned from the mails alto- 
gether; or make a few slight changes, and insure its distribu- 
tion. Both he and this organization felt that it was wise 
(under such circumstances) to make the changes. 

Yours etc., 
Ropert K. Haas, 
President, Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 


FRAGMENT OF A COMEDY ON 
PROHIBITION 


By W. D. WOODHEAD 


[This Fragment is based on the debate between the 
Just and the Unjust Cause in the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes: and the metres are also Aristophanic. If the 
characters in the fragment are exaggerated, that is a 
regular license accorded to Comedy. | 


PROFESSOR ELMER STIGGINS 
STUDENT—Mr. WETMAN 


Stiggins: Young man, look at me, for in me you see 
one whose mission in life apostolic 

Is to warn a whole nation against the temptation which 
lurks within draughts alcoholic. 

Since I stood but so high, against Scotch, against rye, 
I have preached a relentless crusade ; 

I have stormed at the sin of imbibing dry gin, and 
devoutly upheld lemonade: 

I have urged the interment of liquors that ferment, or 
sought as fell outlaws to list ’em, 

And proclaimed what a shock tales of brandy and 
cocktails produce on my delicate system. 

Why on port and on sherry should people make merry ? 
Such liquors are nothing but bestial : 

But fresh water and milk, and choice draughts of that 
ilk—these, these are the fountains celestial. 

No true he-man shrinks from such innocent drinks: 
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tis the uplifter’s duty to boast ’em: 

Just bethink you, my boy, of the treat you'll enjoy 
when imbibing a cup of hot postum! 

Wine, woman, and song have been idolized long, and 
it’s time we revised our opinions 

And effected some change in this trinity strange which 
is worshipped in 

Satan’s [British] Dominions. 


WE eliminate wine from the trio divine, and substitute 
something respectable: 

WE, eliminate song, and proclaim that it’s wrong to 
sing any but music delectable, 

Such as hymn-tunes and psalms, sacred music by 
Brahms, and cantatas by Bach and by Handel. 

As for Women, ah, there! that’s another affair! to 
reject them as well were a scandal! 

In the Bible ’tis stated that they were created as help- 
mates and blessings to man, 

And far be it from me to fight Heaven’s decree! I 
get all the blessings I can. 

As you’re doubtless aware, the sex that is fair to my 
manifold charms is not blind, 

And I hold it my duty to render to beauty the tribute 
by nature designed: 

For it is not my fashion such innocent passion with 
insult and scorn to repel: 

(coming to front of stage) 

But before you draw near, fair ladies, give ear! You 
adore me, you say; very well, 

You may seek to entrance with amorous glance, and 
your arms round my neck to entwine, 

You may smirk, you may snicker, but lips that touch 
liquor shall never, shall never touch mine! 

Student: But, sir, if you rest on the Bible your test 
of what is and what is not divine, 

Perhaps you will deign this fact to explain, why the 
Bible speaks kindly of wine! 


Stiggins: What, Wine in the Bible! My boy, that’s a 
libel! ‘You’re making a ghastly mistake: 

For the word rendered ‘wine’ in the Scriptures divine 
means nothing but raisin cake. 


Wetman: Oh dear, what a mess! I’m bound to con- 
fess that I always was brought up to think 

The word ‘Bible’ connected by scholars respected with 
bibo, the Latin for ‘drink’. 


Stiggins: With bibo! How awful! If betting were 
lawful and seemly in men of my station, 

I’d bet you a dollar you won’t find one scholar support 
your profane derivation. 

But cling how you may to your bibulous way, the 
biblical way shall be mine; 

And this innocent lad will doubtless be glad to follow 
the pathway divine. 

For, O dearest boy, you can’t fathom the joy of those 
who correctly behave, 

And who imitate me, in the land of the free and— 
the home of the bootlegging knave. 


Wetman: Our friend’s talked out (talked dry’s the 
more appropriate designation, 

Since he stands forth the champion of national 
desiccation). 

I feel the drought myself, my boy: it makes me tired 
and hot 


To listen to a fellow who’s afflicted with dry rot. 

I’m seldom cursed with such a thirst: I could imbibe 
a skinful: 

Let’s all just have one little drink—Oh, I forgot, it’s 
sinful. 

Well, well, we’ve heard the arguments by which this 
solemn duffer 

Essays to prove that, since he’s dry, the whole world 
drought should suffer. 

He reads his Bible carefully, and vows he gathers 
from it 


A code of Christian ethics which would satisfy 
Mahomet. 

A race of busybodies he would breed, whose Christian 
labours 

Should be devoted to the task of spying on their 
neighbours. 


Their own defects they’ll never see, their thoughts for 


ever turning 
To gloat over their fellow-men, in hell-fire brightly 


burning, 


While they, who live a godly life unsmirched by deeds 
erroneous, 

Perfection’s paragons, renowned for conduct sancti- 
monious, 

Exempt from vice, with virtues, too, heroic 
unacquainted, 

Expect that, for bare duty done, hereafter they’ll be 
sainted. 


Such proper prigs, incapable of any act of merit, 
Who keep the letter of the law, and disregard the 


spirit— 

God laughs when he beholds them crawl with unctuous 
expectation 

To claim rewards conceived as due for noisy self- 
negation. 

God laughs, I say, for, be assured that, far from being 
evil, 

Good honest laughter’s just the thing for driving out 


the devil. 

Why, surely you must realize, if wine we seek to 
banish, 

Then mirth and genial laughter too and merriment will 
vanish. 

For humour’s princes, one and all, in this and every 
nation 

Proclaim that they derive from wine a potent inspira- 
tion. 

Imagine Falstaff disciplined because he had a jag on, 

Compelled to feed on raisin cake and mount the water 
wagon! 

What was it Pickwick loved to drink when he had 
finished lunch? 

You have not read that sinful work! 
but milk punch. 

A generous warmth good liquor breeds, wit’s brilliance 
it enhances, 

An indispensable condiment to dinners and to dances. 


Ah, another sin by Holy 


Not milk, sir, 


Stiggins: What, dances! 
Writ abhorred! 


Student: But didn’t David once arise and dance before 
the Lord? 


Stiggins: O blasphemy of blasphemies! What non- 
sense you are talking! 
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The word that’s rendered ‘dancing’, boy, means nothing 
else but walking. 
Wetman: It’s no good arguing with him. His strange 


interpretations 

Of scriptural lore are framed to suit his own hallu- 
cinations. 

Just one more word before I end. To sit in tortured 
attitudes, 

While after-dinner orators indulge in endless plati- 
tudes, 

Is bad enough: but listening to speeches at dry 
dinners 

Might well be Satan’s punishment for extra-hardened 
sinners. 


You hope to make the whole world dry? Then all 


that I beseech is, | 

When wine’s tabooed, for God’s sake banish after- 
dinner speeches. 

And now, my boy, which do you choose? 
you to say: 

Grape-juice and gloom with Bryan, mirth and wine 
with Rabelais? 

Remember that, amid life’s storms which make of man 
their sport, 

While fools may risk a watery grave, the wise all 
stick to port. 


It’s up to 


CHORUS (Puritan Fathers and Bootleggers) 
P.F. Come, young man, you must make your choice— 
B.L. Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

P.F. Join our singing with heart and voice— 

B.L. Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

P.F. Pay no heed to that impious crew; 
Wear as your ensign the ribbon blue; 
Drown their songs with the slogan true— 

B.L. Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum. 


B.L. Hark how the puritan fathers sing— 

P.F. Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of milk! 

B.L. Tell the nursemaid her bottle to bring: 

P.F. Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of milk! 

B.L. Wine, rum, beer, gin, scotch, and rye, 
These are the drinks for a man that is dry! 
‘Milk for babes’ is our answering cry— 

PF. Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of milk! 
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ABOUT ART 


A History of Wood-~Engraving 

By Douglas Percy Bliss. $10.00. 
With over 120 reproductions of Woodcuts by artists of all periods from Durer to Gordon 
Craig. Traces the art of wood-engraving from block books, playing cards, devotional 
prints and early book illustrations to the work of leading and diverse artists today. 


Towards a New Theatre 

By Gordon Craig. $8.00. 
Thirty-nine plates from Craig’s own drawings for stage settings and posters, give 
the reader a vivid idea of the stimulating and constructive theories of the artist. His 
own comments are at once illuminating and delightful. By the same author we have 


BOOKS AND THEATRES at $2.25, and WOOD CUTS AND SOME WORDS at $3.00. 


Miniature and Silhouettes 

By M. von Boehn. $4.50. 
With 40 Coloured Illustrations and about 20 in Monochrome. The art of the miniature 
traced from its beginning in book illustrations to the perfect specimens of the Eighteenth 
Century in England, France, and Germany, with a chapter on the popularity of the sil- 
houette. A magnificent gift and an art treasure. 


ABOUT MUSIC 


A Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians. $10.00 

General Editor: A. Eaglefield-Hull, Mus. Doc. (Oxon.), etc.; Editorial Committee: Sir 
Hugh Allen, M.A., Mus. Doc. (Oxon.); (Chairman): Prof. Granville Bantock, M.A., Mus. 
Doc., (Edin.); Edward J. Dent, M.A.; Sir Henry J. Wood. 


A Canadian Song Book 

Collected by Dr. Ernest MacMillan. $2.00. 
107 Songs each a gem, many familiar, many but vaguely known, classified according to the 
Nations in which they originate, dating from the 11th to the 19th Centuries with a special 
section of Student Songs and another of Hymns, Chorales and Carols. 


Canadian Folk Songs 

Collected by J. Murray Gibbon. $1.50. 

The best French-Canadian Chansons with English translations and simple harmonizations 
make this a volume to introduce all Canadians to a field of tremendous interest and almost 
untouched by the general public. 

Visitors to the Scottish Folk Songs Festival at Banff Springs Hotel will be interested in “PRINCE 
CHARLIE AND FLORA,” a Ballad Opera by J. M. Gibbon (music included), 50c, which is being presented 
there. This volume is uniform with the ORDER OF GOOD CHEER by the same author which was pro- 
duced at the Canadian Folk Song and Handicrafts Festival at the Chateau Frontenac last year. Those 
who are really interested in developing a Canadian tradition in the fine arts will want to possess these 


volumes. 
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